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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who pay 

_ a year’s subscription in advance between now and 
January, 1902, will be entitled to receive the paper from the 
time payment is made until January 1, 1903. 


Editorial. 


““HE danger which lies in the increase of our army 
and navy, and especially our navy, beyond the 
need of self-protection, such as justifies our civil 
‘police, is that the possession of weapons and 
engines of war furnishes a temptation to use them. 
As the army and navy become more important in our growing 
national life, and we increase our warlike preparations, we 
create a profession of which the members must long to dis- 
tinguish themselves by feats of prowess. There are men 
who could command one of these beautiful war vessels 
during his lifetime, and be content to assist in keeping the 
peace of the world without firing a shot. But the majority 
long to know the joy of battle. The great danger, however, 
lies with legislators and rulers, who, having the means of 
destruction under their control, are often tempted to use 
them rashly, and for unworthy ends. The disarmament of 
the civilized world is the end which all lovers of peace must 
keep steadily in view. Half of the century ought not to 
pass before it is accomplished, 
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ScHOLARSHIP in the ministry was once in Scotland and in ~ 
New England regarded with affectionate reverence. Men 
and women were willing to work hard, live simply, and give 
timé, thought, and money to the building of colleges and the 
education’ of boys, in order that the Church might have a 
learned ‘ministry for the glory of God and the edification of 
man. The impulse to seek and to procure an educated 
ministry has been one of the potent forces making for civili- 
zation, On the whole, the impulse survives, and in many 
ways shows itself in the multiplication of colleges, the build- 
ing up of universities, and the efforts made by parents to 
educate their children. But to some extent the impulse has 
departed from the Church. Once the pride of Unitarians 
was a learned ministry. Now, while-not consciously giving 


’ up the old-fashioned respect for learning, there is a distinct 


turning away from it, with only a half-way recognition of the 
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fact. When one says, “We are not giving the same atten- 
tion to the production of scholars that we once were,” the 
reply is, ‘‘ There are so many other things to think of and to 
do now that it is difficult to attain to accurate scholarship.” 
No one says that it is not desirable. Rabbi Hirsch finds 
the same question before him in the Jewish Church, and 
pleads for the high training and culture which shall make a 
rabbi a master among his fellows, because he has taken out 
of human life, and the history of it, into his own mind and 
heart, that which will make him a true preacher. The new 
times call for a new kind of learning, not less broad and ac- 
curate than the old book-knowledge, but filled, as that was 
not, with the essence of life, which has always been at the 
heart of all literature worth remembering and studying. No 
modern busy-ness and attention to practical matters, how- 
ever good, can supply the place of a lofty culture, nourished, 
sweetened, and strengthened by constant communion with 
the saints and seers of all ages. 
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One person may live not merely a double life, but half a 
dozen lives, all open and above board; and they will be as 
numerous as his prevailing interests. He will think, feel, 
speak, and act in each pursuit with due regard to the work 
in hand. A banker may be a scientist or a poet. As a 
banker, he will use one vocabulary; as a poet, another; and, 
except for his outward similitude, those who knew him in one 
capacity might never recognize him in another. Sometimes 
his reasoning, sentiment, and action in one character will be ab- 
solutely inconsistent with that which belongs to another ; and 
he may be unconscious of the difference. A man who is so 
punctilious as to give and take the last cent that is due in a 
business transaction may, when off duty, be free-handed in 
his charities or a spendthrift in his pleasures. In the re- 
ligious life this double or triple consciousness is often 
strongly marked. One may think as a liberal and feel as a 
bigot, and one whose theology is hard as adamant may in 
sentiment be genial as the sunshine. 
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Forty-EIGHT years ago the writer attended his first politi- 
cal meeting in the Tabernacle, Broadway, New York. It 
was the begining of the campaign which resulted in the over- 
throw of Boss Tweed and his gang of robbers, every one of 
whom, we believe, died in exile or in prison. The speakers 
were E, D. Culver, Henry Ward Beecher, and Theodore 
Parker. Someof the gang had already been committed to 
jail, and Mr. Culver struck the keynote of the meeting by 
reciting a verse from the old hymn : — 


“ Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound ! 
Mine ears attend the cry. 
Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie.” 
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Senator Hoar, in an address to the students of Harvard 

" University on conditions of success in public life, gave some 
advice concerning the management of the voice. This was 
the only thing in the address which at the time of its deliv- 
ery we did not receive with admiration. We have known 
many men to fail as public speakers who would understand 
the advice Senator Hoar gave as commending that which 
they ought to have avoided. He said: “ The best tone and 
manner for public speaking is commonly that which the 
speaker falls into naturally when he is engaged in earnest 
conversation. Suppose you are sitting about a table with 
a dozen friends, and some subject is started in which you 
are deeply interested. You engage in an earnest and serious 
dialogue with one of them at the other end of the table. 
You are perfectly atease. You forget yourself, You do not 
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care in the least for your manner or tone of voice, but only 
for your thought. The tone you adopt then will ordinarily 
be the best tone for you in public speaking.” He also’ said 
about attempting to fill large spaces, “ Speak as loudly and 
distinctly as you can do easily, and let more distant portions 
of your audience go.” The advice, it seems to us, would 
have been perfect if he had said, When you are speaking in a 
large place, make no effort other than to address as easily 
and naturally as possible some person on the opposite side 


of the room. There are few men or women who cannot — 


make themselves heard without undue strain across a wide 
space, if only they are thinking of speaking across that 
space. The worst failures we have known have been public 
speakers who adopted the conversational tone of the dinner 
table. 

Sd 


Wuen Andrew Jackson went to hear Peter Cartwright, the 
preacher was denouncing sin and sinners with the threat of 
hell-fire for the impenitent. Some one, fearing that it was too 
strong meat for Gen. Jackson, pulled the preacher’s coat- 
tails, and whispered that Gen. Jackson was in the congrega- 
tion, to which the sturdy preacher replied: “I don’t care for 
that. Unless he repents, Gen. Jackson will go to hell, like 
any other sinner.” This story is suggested to us by an 
editorial on “ The Place and Influence of Rich Men in the 
Church.” Their place in the church is not different from 
that of other men. _ If they are there for the good of their 
souls and the good they can do to others, their wealth will 
be a great advantage to them and to the church. If they 
are bad men who are running to shelter to escape the just 
condemnation of their sins, old Peter Cartwright’s ejacula- 
tion is still in order, with a little change of meaning in the 
word: “ hell.” 


The Priest of the New Time. 


A prophet is one who announces a truth unknown before, 
who loves. the truth and believes that it is the light of the 
world. A philosopher is one who reasons about truth, who 
compares one truth with another, and shows their relations 
to each other. His object is to bring them into evident 
agreement with each other and to show some principle by 
which they are all united. A priest, in a true sense, is one 
who applies truth to human life, and attempts to bring the 
conscience and the will in those with whom he deals into 
cheerful subjection to the law of truth. The reformer is one 
who would bring the work of the prophet, the philosopher, 
and the priest to bear upon the evil things which in human 
life work disorder and ruin. The prophets are always un- 
reasonable, because that which they so clearly see they think 
ought to be and must be at once accepted by all men. The 
philosopher is always a critic and conservative, because he 
sees how little we know of all that is to be known, and has 
learned from experience that the prophet must wait many 
weary days: before his vision becomes a reality. The priest 
in proportion to his fidelity griéves over the sin of the world ; 
while the reformer denounces the philosopher, the prophet, 
and the priest because they do not enlist in the war that he 
is waging: against evil. f 

These are the defects.of the righteous, the necessary limi- 
tations of those who are doing their best to make a better 
world.’ Far away from thesé helpers and friends of the race 
are the false prophet, the vain philosopher, the formal priests, 


“and deluded reformers who are blind and selfish and arti- 


ficial. Their work has gone into all the world, and has 
brought insincerity, formality, hypocrisy, and all manner 
of vain things into the’statement of religion and the service 
of man. But, each in his place, the true-hearted men, who 


see and think and mediate and act for the good of others, 


are leading ‘on to better things. 
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_ Workers of these four kinds help each other when they 
do not know it, often when they are striving against one an- 
other. Slowly they are learning to work together, to be pa- 
tient with each other, and to see how each needs the other. 
But, as things go in human society, first one comes to honor, 
and then another. We have a generation that praises the 
prophet, and all men are seeking for inspiration. Then 
comes another time when the prophet is not heeded, but the 
philosopher is held in honor, and thought is glorified. 
Again the priest appears, and shapes the hearts and con- 
sciences of men by his enforcement of the law of duty. 
Then the reformer rises up to reshape the world, and the 
reorganization of society is demanded. But even thus, 
working at odds and hap-hazard, each helps the other to do 
his. work and prepares the world to receive it. 

We believe that just now the one personage most needed 
in modern society is the priest. Not the priest who thinks 
that his robes confer upon him any dignity, that the cere- 
monies he performs are in themselves sacred, that the prayers 
he offers have special value because he offers them, that 
his teaching is authoritative because he is commissioned to 
teach: not this kind of priest is needed, least of all the man 
who. asks for the priest’s office, that he may eat a piece of 
bread. The world has had too much of him. The prophet 
has spoken, the philosopher has pondered, the reformer has 
acted ; and now those who are real priests have their glorious 
opportunity. ‘They mediate for the people between the truth 
and their wayward consciences. As mediators, they offer 
prayers with and for the people to express the common need, 
and to arouse desire and awaken longing for that which is 
true and right. The new times demand the new priest who 
finds in the world vastly more truth than has ever been used, 
who thinks in terms of human experience, and knows how 
to make truth live in the souls of righteous men and women. 
The ancient office of the priesthood was justified by the 
needs of men; and the modern priest, set free from the su- 
perstition, the formalism, the artificial sanctities, and the 
-usurpations of the past, may now minister at the altar of the 
human soul, the only permanent place of sacrifice of which 
all other altars were and are only signs and symbols. 


The Perilous City. 


_ Tennyson has described the youth who travels toward Lon- 
don, and sees the lights of the great city flaring in the sky, a 
beacon of hope or of despair, of victory or of failure. That 
magic light may be a will-of-the-wisp, a dancing gleam of 
beauty and splendor over a fetid marsh of corruption and 
decay. But the fascination is always there. Hope and 
promise are written larger than danger and peril, There is 
an invincible attraction for youth toward this marvellous 
aggregation of human beings, this evolution of the ages, this 
battleground of the energies, this arena where men run, drop- 
ping sweat and blood, to fall and die or to win the victor’s 
crown; this place where the boy too often loses his man- 
hood, and the innocent girl her maidenhood ; where thousands 
fester and decay morally and physically in the great swamps 
of poverty; the place tainted with the breath of vile and 
criminal multitudes; the place of inordinate and mad pleas- 
ure, of unbridled passions, of insensate ambitions. - 

What a spectacle is a great city, especially by night, when 
gas and electric lights glare brutally over the packed multi- 
tudes in the streets, when the shadows are blackest and the 
contrasts of human existence most powerfully emphasized! 
It has appealed to the imagination along with the great 
aspects of nature, birth, death, time, and eternity. A purely 
artificial product, the great city has grown a gigantic life. Like 
the ocean, it has its great tides and currents that sweep and 
sway its destinies. It has become the most interesting and 
vexatious of sociological problems. Long inert, abject, de- 
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graded, it can at last, through the latent forces of justice, 
righteousness, and truth, that slumber deep down under the 
surface, assert its moral power, set a great example to the 
world, put down its oppressors and violators whose crimes 
have long been endured in apathetic indifference, and become 
a scourge of God for the wicked. 
It is the place where the struggle for existence is keenest; 
where, if the unfit survive, they are most miserable; where 
all the powers of mind and body are strained to acutest ten- 
sion. Men are sharpened upon each other like hardest steel. 
Their intelleets are cut like diamond facets. They are held 
to the strenuous life by every necessity of mind and body. 
How difficult to be good, to be upright, to be decent, under 
conditions so terrible! The perilous city has scenes of 
pathos to make the angels weep, scenes of abominable 
crimes and wickedness its own criminal neglect has fostered. — 
This corruption has invaded every street and alley of the 
great town. It has crept into every tenement, and gleams 
savagely in hundreds of red lights that hang over low dives 
where the young and inexperienced are lured to destruction. 
But, under all this mass of evil that seems root-bound, 
ramifying, and pervading, with its poisonous fibres, a great 
community, the moral forces are not dead. One day the 
great, careless, wicked city slowly awakes. It rubs its sleepy 
eyes open to a realization of abominable crimes and wicked- 
ness its own criminal neglect has fostered. It hears the cry 
of the mother who seeks her lost child through the streets, 
to find her only in a place of shame. It awakes to the’ vile- 
ness of its rulers, who trade on the infamy of the criminal 
classes, and grow fat through the fostering of vice and 
crime. ‘The city, so long torpid in its moral atrophy, at last 
stares broad awake, wondering at its own wrong-doing, the 
evils it has nursed and fostered. It sets its mighty limbs in 
motion. Its heart beats with a sense of burning shame and 
indignation. As it may be a terrible engine of evil and sin, 
so may it become the flail of God that beats his threshing- 
floor and sends the chaff to the burning. 
The city will clean itself, it will purify and cast away the 
reproach that makes its citizens blush with shame; and so it 
arouses, and the work is done. Its people may breathe more 
freely now, without fearing the hand of the oppressor. Little 
children and women are safer in its streets and squares. 
The sun seems to glint more cheerfully about its dwellings ; 
for a great incubus, a moral shadow, has been removed. 
Shall we say the perilous city is godless, that it is profane 
and irreligious, that it can be bought and sold like cattle in 
the shambles? No; for one day God has descended into its 
streets. He has made the churches hot with righteous 
wrath. The preachers forgot their dogmas, and cried out for 
immediate punishment of the wrong-doers; and the churches 
became holier because of that sympathy for the poor and 
oppressed. A life-giving spirit has passed in a refreshing 
and cleansing wind over the stagnant, festering pools. God 
has vindicated his life in the soul of man by converting 
the perilous city. It may backslide in many ways; it 
doubtless will: but it has shown there is a soul in its cor- 
porate body, a heart beating under its crust of selfishness and 
greed. When the great city arouses for God and righteous- 
ness, who can withstand it? Its bloodless triumph is sublime. 
It is a révival better than others, for it has touched con- 


sciences to the quick. The people practically have come to 


their senses, and declared that God is the Lord. So the 
perilous city shall no longer, we hope, be a by-word and a 
hissing, a name of reproach, an evil odor in the nostrils of 
the people. The time may come when it will be called the 
safe city; when life shall be more secure, virtue and self- 
respect better safeguarded; when every poor little home, 
every obscure garret, where poverty and toil dwell, shall feel 
a reflection of the new light, born of the assurance that the 
little children shall be taught and protected, that the dragon 
of infamy, that has devoured so many, shall be destroyed in 
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the streets, that decency and order may take the place of 
license and lawlessness. The poor and weak have made 
this revolution in the perilous city. God has heard their 
cries, and the blow has been struck. 

Let us praise him for the promise of regeneration that 
has come to the perilous city, and see in it the working of 
divine forces that underlie all life, and can cast out the 
powers of darkness when human hearts are moved by justice, 
love, and pity, 


One Day of Life. 


There are some people who are unhappy because life does 
not seem to them to provide sufficient opportunity for enjoy- 
ment and interest. Such people are, for the most part, like 
the man who was so much dissatisfied with his country resi- 
dence that he gave it into the hands of a real estate agent to 
dispose of, and in the mean time began to read advertisements 
of similar places, hoping to hear of something more satis- 
factory than his own. Presently he found a pleasing descrip- 
tion of just such a place as he wished for, and wrote at once 
to the real estate man, asking him to make inquiries about it. 
What was his surprise to be informed that the advertisement 
to which he referred was that of his own home, which the 
agent had described as accurately and truthfully as pos- 
sible. 

Another sort of people are those who say with Walter 
Savage Landor,— 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved, and after nature art | 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It wanes, and I am ready to depart.” 


But such philosophical beings hardly belong to a world 
west of Athens and Alexandria; and, should there be any in 
an American city, their medicine is not so much in the 
libraries as in the work of our college settlements, Young 
Men’s Christian Unions, and Civic Reform Clubs. For the 
multitude of things we share, of unearned blessings and com- 
forts and unearned pains and sufferings, show us very clearly 
that this is a vicarious existence where fellowship multiplies 
each unit by several millions and where it is simply blindness 
to go on one’s way in calm indifference. 

But in the extension of intellectual horizons, the enlarging 
of fellowship, the reaching out of human interests in every 
direction, the danger to-day is more likely to be found in the 
over-fulness of life’s opportunities. It is probable that 
thousands who want to do their duty stand appalled before a 
sea of approaching demands ceaselessly and rapidly rolling 
in. We are not discontented, we are not indifferent: we 
should be satisfied with life if there were only less pressure 
and we had a little more time. We are willing and even 
anxious to do our part. We believe in all this splendid dis- 
covery and progress; yet how to meet these inward rolling 
waves, and not be drowned? é 

Shall we cry, ‘‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die”? That is only an acknowledgment of failure, of in- 
Capacity, and abandonment of all the good the past has had. 
The Filipino, the Hawaiian, can do better than that. Nor 
can we be altogether satisfied to say with the Greek author 
of the papyrus found at Oxyrhynchus: “ Take heed, dear 
friends; I was as much troubled as you. I did all that was 
fitting. Still, there is nothing one can do in such cases. So 
I leave you to comfort yourselves. Good-bye!” 

Nor is it altogether safe to suggest the singling out of 
some one duty or one path in the great garden of life. It 
cannot be a higher way of life to cultivate a single slip in a 


sheltered spot than to walk in the wide garden itself, with, 


its marvellous profusion of colors and perfumes, if only for 
afew steps. And, even as we think of this, does it not occur 
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to us that the Great Gardener has himself provided a safe- 
guard? He gives us not a ceaseless glare, but first the misty 
dawn, then the twelve hours of the day, then the fading twi- 
light, then the stilly night. Again, does not the Almighty 
provider prepare for us as did King Merodach for Jehoia- 
chin, when he granted him a continual allowance, ‘“‘each day 
4 portion all the days of his life”? Do we not pray each 
day for “our daily bread”? And can we not in a measure 
guard ourselves from being swept away in the flood, by thus 
taking our lives one day at a time? 

Neither a blind scramble for what we can get for as long 
as we are able to stand it, nor a snatched fleeting moment 
torn from its proper connections, but a calm adoption of the 
Creator’s own natural selection of one day of life, and after 
that another! Something of all life, present each day. 
Each day with a conipleteness which may fairly express the 
motive and method of life as a whole. The gently returning 
dawn bringing with its renewal of physical light renewal also 
of the deep streams of the light of inner life. Opening as 
all life does in wonder! A wonder that, as the mist upon 
the hills dissolves in ascending radiance, rises from the heart 
in aspirations of trust and hope! Every faculty and every 
highest aspiration and all one’s best thoughts and noblest 
instincts will have a place to plant themselves in each such 
day. Gleams and peeps of the vast infinite world over and 
around and about us will reach us better through the me- 
dium of that one day than through years of disarranged, hurry- 
ing, nervous, scattered existence. Such a day will be worth 
living, even in the rush and ceaseless turmoil of a superficial, 
restless age. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, whose attachment to the prin- 
ciples of civil service reform is a matter of tradition, last 
week indicated his intention to discourage the employment 
of political influences for the purpose of securing prefer- 
ment and other advantages in the United States army. In 
an official declaration which he made last Friday, the Secre- 
tary of War caused it to be known that the President will 
not listen to the pleas of politicians in behalf of army officers 
who want leaves of absence, changes of station, modification 
of orders, or promotions. Upon this head the Secretary, 
evidently speaking for the President, says: ‘The Presi- 
dent has not hesitated to inform senators and others who 
have applied to him (in the interests of army officers) that 
no officer will improve his chances by sending his friends 
to annoy the President in his behalf. On the contrary, the 
effect which will be produced probably will be directly op- 
posite to that which the candidate hopes for.” 


ae 


THE new agreement between the State Department and 
the British foreign office, providing for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus by the United States, which was 
signed by the Secretary of State and the British ambassador 
at Washington last Monday, emphasizes the complete with- 
drawal of all British claims for a joint control of the pro- 
jected canal with the United States. It is said that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty, the text of which will not be 
made public until it has been communicated to the Senate, 
the United States is made the sole guarantee of the neutrality 
of the canal. The waterway may be fortified by the United 
States. This right is secured to the republic by the omis- 
sion of the clause forbidding the fortification of the canal. 
On the other hand, the clause in the old treaty which stated 
the right of the United States to disregard the neutral char- 
acter of the canal is omitted in the new agreement. It is 
understood that the treaty as it now stands has the approval 
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of a majority of the Senate, and that it will be ratified by 
that body. 
ed 


ANOTHER great combination of industrial and financial 
forces, of the sort that has caused foreign observers no 
small degree of apprehension, was consummated last week, 
when a variety of financial and railroad interests, evidently 
under the auspices of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., incorpo- 
rated the Northern Securities Company, a corporation with a 
capital of $400,000,000. The new corporation, which repre- 
sents the largest combination of private capital in the rail- 
road industry of the world, will control the combined North- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific Railroad systems. J. J. Hill 
of the Great Northern Railroad is the president of the new 
company. Among the financial interests represented in the 
transaction, in addition to the Morgan syndicate, are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the National City Bank of 
New York, the Vanderbilts, and John D. Rockefeller. The 
formation of the Northern Securities Company is the culmi- 
nation of a railroad movement which caused serious complica- 
tions in the market last spring. 
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Tue college world is observing with lively interest the 
experiment of the Harvard Union at Cambridge. The 
union, which is now in full operation, was established through 
the generosity of Major Henry L. Higginson. In brief, 
the ‘institution may be described as a club-house which is 
designed to serve the purpose of placing Harvard men, both 
in college and out of it, in community. The Harvard Union 
is the first experiment of its kind in college life, and it bids 
fair to exert some important influences upon the entire theory 
of college life upon the continent. The fact that the insti- 
tution is a success is to be inferred from the circumstance 
that it has already become perhaps the most conspicuous 
factor in the social life of the university. At Yale, at Prince- 
ton, at Cornell, and at the other great American universities 
of the country, the workings of the Harvard Union are being 
watched with the hope of discovering a new application of 
educational influences. 

& 


THE pressure of American industrial competition was indi- 
cated abroad last week by three unique events. In Vienna a 
mass meeting was held, under the auspices of the burgomaster, 


to devise means of protecting the Austrian boot and shoe. 


industry from the influx of American goods. In Berlin the 
Vossische Zeitung gave great prominence to a letter from a 
well-known manufacturer of Essen, in which the writer pre- 
dicted that, unless some force could be devised to check the 
spread of American exports, the United States in fifteen 
years would be found supplying all Mediterranean countries, 
as well as a large part of Germany, with coal and iron, to the 
exclusion of German trade. In St. Petersburg, M. De 
Witte, the minister of finance, informed the Russian mining 
masters, who complained to him of the contraction of the 
market for their products, that statistics showed that the 
demand for iron and steel in Russia had increased greatly 
during the past year, but that it had been met by importa- 


~ tions, while Russian manufacturers had to curtail production. 


De Witte confessed himself completely mystified by this 


circumstance. 
et 


Tux German kaiser is taking pains to efface the impres- 
sion that German statesmen are trying to secure a foothold 
for Germany upon the western hemisphere. In a formal in- 
terview which Herr von Holleben, the German ambassador 
at Washington, gave out last Monday, after his return from 
a protracted visit to the German capital, the representative 
of the German empire denied in the most explicit manner 
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the persistent reports that the kaiser’s government is making 
an effort to “ acquire coaling stations, or a foothold of some 
kind, in South America or in West Indian waters.” The 
German diplomat said that these reports are the fruit of the 
persistent activities of Germany’s enemies, who do not like 
to see the young and vigorous empire on too friendly terms 
with the United States. Herr von Holleben, it appears, re- 
ceived special instructions from his sovereign to bear these 
assurances to the American people, and communicated them 
officially to the President in the course of an audience at the 
White House. 
ae 


Trarric has been seriously interrupted and many lives have 
been {lost upon land and sea by the storms that swept the Brit- 
ish coast, the North Sea, and the German Ocean last week. 
The disturbance was first felt along the North Atlantic sea- 
coast of the United States, where a number of lives were lost 
by the destruction of vessels.. In° England, however, condi- 
tions were very much worse. In London the fog was so thick 
during a portion of last week and the weather was so cold 
that traffic was suspended to a large extent, and intense suf- 
fering was experienced. It is estimated that not less than 
fifteen vessels of various kinds were wrecked upon the Eng- 
lish coast, and that at least two hundred lives were lost in 
consequence. The wind storm and the fog were felt severely 
all along the coast line of the German Ocean. In Copenha- 
gen the darkness of night reigned during the severest part 
of the mist-fall. Danish shipping suffered did the Dutch, 
German, and French fishing fleets. The st of the storm 
ended with the week. 


Brevities. 


If Young People’s Unions are to have a continuous his- 
tory and a prosperous future, they must provide for taking 
in every year the youth who have grown up to the age of 
comprehension and for letting go, when their time comes, of 
those who are ripe for other work. 


Gradually the zeal of Christians to convert Jews and of 
Protestants to convert Catholics is dying out. Nothing in 
particular has happened, only it begins to seem impertinent 
to take it for granted that one’s neighbor, because of his 
religion, is an outcast from the kingdom of heaven. 


' Methodists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and others 
are engaged in discussions concerning the efficiency, or the 
lack of it, of their missionary organizations. In some of our 
religious exchanges there is a plainness of speech concern- 
ing them which would startle our readers if it appeared in 
the Christian Register. 


Even religious editors are sorry to hear that there is a 
prospect of the recall of Minister Wu. Although he is 
a heathen and a Chinaman, and a frank critic of both Chris- 
tianity and American civilization, yet by his frankness, his 
sincerity, and his intelligent good will he has made more 
friends than enemies, and the majority of the American” 
people would bid him farewell with regret. 


The Jnterior (Presbyterian), in the report of the Univer- 
salist Convention at Buffalo, says: “ The most striking action 
of the meeting was the appointment of a commission to serve 
in conjunction with a similar commission from the Unitarian 
Church as a permanent medium of co-operation between 
the two bodies. It is distinctly insisted that this is not a 
merger of the denominations, though it does not seem to be 
denied that it at last cuts the Universalists away completely 
from Trinitarian theology.” This is a result which had not 
occurred to us, We thought Trinitarianism had gone out of 
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the Universalist denomination long ago, although we knew 
that Universalism had found its way into several Trinitarian 
denominations. So by hitches, first on one side and then on 
the other, the world gets on to better things. 


People in Alabama who are concerned about the increas- 
ing evil of child-labor in the Southern factories make the 
definite charge that mills run by Northern capital employ 
more children under twelve years of age than the mills con- 
trolled by Southern capital, and that the most aggressive 
and effective opposition at legislative hearings where reforms 
are advocated comes from Northern men. In two cases the 
charge is made that a bill for the relief of children was de- 
feated by the agency of a salaried representative of Massa- 
chusetts investments. We know nothing about the facts in 
the case; but the charge is being scattered broadcast by 
responsible persons in Alabama, who sign their own names 
to an appeal to the people and the press of New England. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Mother’s Problem. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your article on “ A Noble Motherhood,” in your issue of 
October 17, appealed to me, as a mother trying to live up to 
the high ideals you mention, — purity of thought and life, 
and a determination that my children shall be God-children. 
I have borne eleven children, and have ten healthy living 
ones, beautiful daughters and manly sons. They have all 
been lovingly welcomed, and not a bad thought or wicked 
ambition allowed to defile their prenatal environment. In 
all ways I have strived to do right in sickness and poverty, 
and sometimes in bitter discouragement. The point I wish 
to bring out to you is this: A mother cannot do much with 
her boys when, as boys, they are compelled to go among 
vicious surroundings to make a living. I wish I could tell 
you how I feel on this subject; but I am only a farmer’s 
wife, with a poor education. My eldest son, a boy of 
eighteen, must go away to work. In this country, about all 
an unskilled laborer can do is work in the logging camps. 
They pay good wages. My boy can get from forty to sixty 
dollars a month and board. He is anxious to go, and we 
cannot keep him, as we have so many, and are poor. These 
camps are dens of iniquity toa pure mind. Gambling and 
obscene and vicious language and stories are the only 
amusements evenings and rainy days. My boy, no matter 
how carefully I have reared him, cannot help being polluted 
by these influences. In place of the morning chapter and 
prayer, oaths and ribaldry; in place of the hymns sung 
together evenings around the organ, wicked stories of vicious 
personal éxperiences. My good, pure-minded, hard-working 
boy,—to see him transformed into one of these brutal 
wretches, and lose the innocent look in his clear eyes,— 
what torture could excel this for a mother! I wonder if my 
life of sacrifice and hard work is all for naught. Why in 
this rich republic does not the government provide industrial 
schools for its boys? Good citizens are what the country 
needs. Bad boys have a fine chance to learn a good trade 
at the reform school, but good boys of respectable parentage 
have no such chance. My boy has a very poor education, 
such as the country school affords. He cannot write a cor- 
rectly spelled letter. Thus poorly equipped, he must enter 
the world of workers. Three years of study at a good 
academy, at a cost of $200 a year, would give him a chance 
in the world among decent people. That is my worry. I 
can do much for my children, but not give them even a 
common education. Of course, a college is entirely out of 
reach, I often wonder why childless rich people do not help 
us poor folks educate our children. If we give the children, 
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they might give a little money. Ten boys and girls might 
make quite a difference in the world in years to come. If 
they were honest and properly brought up, in their adult age 
they would surely repay all that had been done for them. 

I hope you do not think I write this to brag on myself. I 
just wanted you to know the facts. I have lived for twelve 
years the life of a pioneer in the backwoods. My oldest 
child was only ten years old when we came here. So all my 
children have been guarded from outside evil, as we often 
live six months at a time without seeing a soul outside the 
family. Only one other family within ten miles. No church 
or Sabbath-school or store within twenty-four miles. I have 
managed to get some good books, and my life is devoted to 
my children. I enjoy my home, though bare and poor; and 
we are so happy together. The only worry is that these 
beautiful, bright children will be handicapped for life by lack 
of an education. I have taught them to work, to obey, to 
be honest, and to know the Bible. If they were extraordi- 
nary people like Lincoln, they might educate themselves ; 
but I think they are simply ordinary young folks, not a 
genius in the lot. 

I hope you will read this; and, when you write another 
article, be sure to mention the other side,—that motherhood 
can’t do it all,— and, though a mother may pray and work 
and weep, poverty can destroy all her work. Boston has so 
many schools and advantages. We have so few. A friend 
once in a while sends me a copy of the Christian Register ; 
and I enjoy it very much, indeed. Long may it flourish! I 
like to see people drop the old superstitions, but not the love 
and worship of God, our Father. He is all that has upheld 
me in my trials. I have a three weeks’ old baby, and 
another lacking twelve days of being a yearold. I am tired, 
but I felt called to write you. So please excuse it if it is a 
liberty. A MorHER. 


OREGON. 


The Western Circuit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I remember to have heard one of our ministers speak of 
the visits made by the officers of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to the West as “the parlor car act.” 
been a pleasantry, perhaps it was more. How prevalent the 
feeling is that these journeys are mere pleasant recreations, 


“void of any substantial return upon the money expended, I 


do not know. I am, however, in a position to state that the 
effect of the recent visit of Rev. F. C. Southworth, Mrs. 


‘Davis, and Dr. S. A. Eliot has been of benefit both to our 
They brought words © 


cause here in Madison and in the State. 
of encouragement, and put us more directly in touch with our 
friends outside. Mrs. Davis attended a missionary meeting 
of the women of several churches, where she was able to 
state our position and the motive and method of our mission- 
ary efforts in a very effective way. Mr. Southworth encour- 
aged us by the story of the church at Kenosha, which has 
sprung into new life, raised $1,500 for repairs, and called 
Rev. Florence Buck to its pulpit. We were all proud, as 
every Unitarian is, of Dr. Eliot. He has never spoken more 
felicitously and impressively than he did here. Students and 
professors of the university, officials of the State, judges and 
other prominent persons, came to hear him. One State offi 
cial has been coming to church since our conference, who 
had never been before. One of the most satisfactory things 
to me was the way Dr. Eliot took the arm of a student and 
had a confidential talk with him. We expect this young man 
to enter our ministry. Here, too, the ministers scattered 
over the State had the help and advice of our national 
officers. Opportunity was given for direct and face-to-face 
talk. Every one of us felt helped and strengthened. The 
very next Sunday by Dr, Eliot’s preaching at Milwaukee and 


It may have 


ee 
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Mr. Hodgin at Madison, Mr. Southworth and myself were 
enabled to give the day to Neilsville and Merrillan. I assume 
that substantially the same good results followed their visits 
to Michigan, Minnesota, and other of our Western State 
conferences. 

Quae tum ita sint, I am of the opinion that it is good 
policy, and paying, to send our officials upon these journeys. 
They are far from being junkets. To travel day and night, 
to speak at every stopping-place, to fill all sorts of emergen- 
cies, to be gracious, hopeful, and inspiring in those speeches, 
is no more of a junket than any other piece of hard work. 
Personally, I have been helped by their coming; and I am 
grateful to them, and glad that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation permits and provides for these visitations. 

F. A. GILMORE. 

Mapison, Wis. 


For the Christian Register. 
Permanence. 


BY ADELINE E. H. SLICER. 


In dim contour against the sky ; 
Tn long, slow swells the turning sea, 
Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 


In sharp outline among the stars 
The mountain, bearing rock and tree, 
Declaring, “ I shall ever be.” 


Above, the bending arch of white and blue, 
With girding bands ’round mountain, tree and sea, 
Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 


Beyond sky, sea, and mountain peak, 
Love, deeper, higher, and more free, 
Declaring, “I shall ever be.” 


New York. 


A Change of Base. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


There have been four bases for Christian belief. The first 
was the personal power of Jesus, indicated in the saying, 
“ He spoke with authority, and not as the scribes.” As this 
died away in the distance behind, the Church, modelling its 
organization after the Roman empire and its worship after 
the Jewish temple, assumed the responsibility for doctrine. 
When the reformers rebelled against the Church, they set up 
another infallibility in its place, the Bible, claiming for it virt- 
ues and powers which had never been so fully ascribed to 
it before. As time has passed and new light has been shed 
upon the ancient records and upon the events which they 
attempt to describe, it has been felt that the erection of an 
infallible Bible against an infallible Church was a “a war 
measure,” and those powers in human nature to which Jesus 
appealed, the reason and conscience, have come to their own 

ain. 
ee What the effect of the “higher criticism” has been upon 
the Old Testament, we all know. It never again can serve 
as an authority in matters of faith. Seeing this, we have 
dreaded the advance of that keen analysis upon the citadel 
of the New Testament, lest all remnants of our faith be taken 
away. Fortunately, the higher criticism of the New Testa- 
ment has been undertaken by Christian scholars themselves ; 
and he who would know what has been accomplished need 
not resort to the lectures of scoffers or to the writings of 
those who have no sympathy with that on which they pass 
judgment. The Christian scholarship of the age is frank as 
well as kindly, bold as well as reverent. — 

Here, for instance, is a series of little « New Testament 
Handbooks,” edited by Shailer Mathews, Professor of New 
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Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago, and written by professors in many of the divinity 
schools of the various sects. Once the reader in search of 
fresh knowledge would have been justified in passing by 
books so fathered, as being sure to say nothing they are not 
expected to say, But the liberal will find it to his advan- 
tage to read these. He will be surprised at much of what he 
finds in them, and will conceive a new respect for the sincer- 
ity of ‘‘ orthodox ” scholarship. 

Two of these small volumes deserve especial attention. 
The first is “ The Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” 
by the late Ezra P. Gould, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. It is one of the richest little books, not only 
in scholarship, but in spiritual wisdom, to be found; the 
winnowed and pressed down result of a lifetime of thinking, 
and of ararenature. The other is “The Teaching of Jesus” 
by George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University, more purely schol- 
arly, less charming in style and spirit, but equally frank and 
winning in its thought. 

The special interest which these two works have for us 
just now lies in their treatment of the New Testament. Prof. 
Gould, in his very first paragraph, disintegrates the Bible. 
“ Biblical Theology,” he says, “presupposes that the Bible is 
not a single book, but a collection of books, and that these 
books, while they have a certain very important unity, owing 
to the presence in them of a divine element, are yet different 
from each other in the details of their doctrinal teaching. 
This is quite the most important fact remaining to be learned 
in regard to the Bible,— that it is nota homogeneous unit, but 
a collection of more or less heterogeneous units. Among the 
weighty results of modern Biblical study this is pre-eminent. 
Obviously, this may mean little or much; but, as one reads 
the book through, the impression left upon one is that the 
old authority of the New Testament has been dissolved in 
the serious diversity of its various books or groups of books. 

This becomes plainer and is more detailed in the book of 
Prof, Stevens. Here we are told that ‘‘the Fourth Gospel is 
not so much a chronicle as an interpretation of Jesus’ words 
and deeds, . .. a free version, in the terms of the writer’s own 
thought and experience, of what the teaching and life of Jesus 
meant to him after a long life of reflection, ... not so much a 
report of Jesus’ words and deeds as a reproduction of the 
meaning which his person and work had assumed for one 
who had long lived in the mystic contemplation and expe- 
rience of his saving power.... A secondary source, and I 
have accordingly based my exposition primarily upon the 
Synoptic Gospels” (p. 30). This is very frank; but what will 
its effect be upon the plain man who asks why, then, the 
Fourth Gospel should pretend to be “a report of Jesus’ 
words and deeds ” ? 

Still more striking is Prof. Stevens’s treatment of the idea of 
the kingdom of God. “ We must take our choice between these 
two views : (1) that Jesus was in error and held two incompat- 
ible views of his kingdom; and (2) that the current popular 
Messianic ideas have been blended in our synoptic accounts 
with the tradition of Jesus’ words, and have given to his say- 
ings about his kingdom and its victory an outward and apoc- 
alyptic form which did not originally belong to them. ... 
There is no escape from it (this alternative) except by resort to 
exegetical violence” (p. 172). What a dilemma! Either 
Jesus or the New Testament is in error! What would have 
been said of Theodore Parker if he had propounded such an 
alternative? Indeed, what would be thought of the average 
Unitarian minister who should state the case so frankly from 
his pulpit to-day ? 

This is said, not in exultation,— far from it, rather in per- 
plexity and dismay. We are allin the same boathere. The 
same problem faces us all. Since the New Testament must 
follow the Old, as a basis of authority, neither being an in- 
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errant source of knowledge, to what basis shall we now trans- 
fer the earnest human mind that desires certitude to rest upon 
in religion? No one can doubt what will be the first effect 
upon many such minds of this undermining of Biblical au- 
thority. It will send them back to that ecclesiastical author- 
ity from which their fathers were lured by the delusive proc- 
lamation of a new yet an older infallibility. The present 
day has come around again, as abundant evidences show. 
Dr. Armstrong is quite right when he says that ritualism, 
which has become the most striking and popular feature of 
English religious life to-day, is in reality a cover for a more 
or less conscious agnosticism. The mind of the worshipper 
is diverted by constant appeals to the senses from the in- 
tellectual vacuum which underlies the whole affair, the utter 
lack of reason in the nature of things for the dogmas which 
are involved and perpetuated. 

On the other hand, those who refuse to play with religion 
in this way or cannot be played with will at first fall, as 
they are falling, away from the churches whose doctrines 
and whose very basis of belief they no longer hold. But be- 
hind both —the conscious and the unconscious agnosticism 
— will grow a new reason for believing, the reason which was 
in Jesus, and in all prophetic souls, which was the primitive 
authority that drew disciples to them and moulded them into 
churches, the spiritual instinct answering to the spiritual 
facts of the world. It isa sample of Prof. Gould’s wisdom 
that he defines the prophet as “the man who sees the spirit- 
ual side of things,” and, again, says that “the note of inspi- 
ration, with its accompaniment of authority, belongs only to 
the prophetic side of Scripture.” Over against the spirit 
and his ritual stands the prophetic power in the human soul, 
answering still to all that is inspired and inspiring in the 
Scriptures and to all the spiritual bond that is stored up in 
nature and life for the nourishment of the soul. The priest’s 
turn may be now, but the prophet’s turn will soon come 
again. 


BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Our Great Navy. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE, 


We learn that the proposed naval estimates for the coming 
fiscal year amount to nearly one hundred millions of dollars. 
This is more than twenty millions above the appropriations 
for the present year, and several times more than the cost of 
the navy only ten years ago. It is said that the Construction 
Board would have liked to spend a still larger sum in build- 
ing more ships. 

It is difficult to imagine the vastness of this expense for 
naval armaments. The new estimates are more than equal 
to a contribution of six dollars for every family in the coun- 
try. Reduced to the terms of education, they would main- 
tain ten thousand high or manual training schools at a cost 
of nearly ten thousand dollars each. The same sum would 
support more than fifty thousand average churches. It is 
rather startling to contemplate how much easier it is to pro- 
cure the sinews of war than to provide the means of educa- 
tion and civilization ! 

We are commonly told, however, that there is a necessity 
for a large navy. Most men agree to the fact of this neces- 
sity without much further thought. Indeed, any one can 
state it very plausibly. Thus it is said that we are nowa 
world-power, that we have to defend long coasts and distant 
possessions, that we shall soon be obliged to guarantee the 
safety of the new Isthmian Canal, that rapidly increasing 
trade in the East requires new means of protection, that the 
world is full of rival nations, armed to the teeth, and jealous 
of our supremacy, and especially that the validity of the 
venerated “ Monroe Doctrine” depends upon the tonnage of 
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our warships. All these pleas surely appeal to our national 
pride. Our navy is fast reaching up into comparison with 
the foremost powers, except England. In its annual cost we 
bid fair at the present rate, within a few years, to overtake 
England. 

Is there, however, any real need for maintaining a great 
navy? We never had so great foreign commerce as in the 
years preceding the Civil War, when our navy was hardly 
more than a police force. When did commerce ever follow 
warships? 

Do we need an immense navy, then, for our defence? Yes! 
On the theory that the powers of Europe are ready to fly at our 
throats and sack our cities. This is the theory of mutual 
suspicion, Every new warship is a sign of this distrust and 
fear. The law is that suspicion everywhere breeds its like. 
The more warships, the more international distrust. Are we 
prepared to add to the burden of this uncivilized mistrust ? 
Must we believe that the nations of Europe desire to attack 
the United States? They stand on guard against one 
another in exaggerated suspicion. Which of them can quit 
its place to cross the seas against us? Which of them all 
seriously wishes to undertake such a venture? And for what 
possible reason? 

There is another theory of which the United States has 
made honorable and successful trial. It is the theory of in- 
ternational good-will. We wish to do no injustice against 
any other people. We assume that no nation wishes to do 
us wrong. This theory works well with individuals. The 
more freely we go unarmed, the safer we all are. Thisis a 
universal principle: it applies to states. 

We are not advocating the scuttling of all our warships. 
But a strong case might be maintained that the nation would 
be safer without a ship than it is now. This is because the 
show of force and the possession of armaments always tempt 
hot-headed men to the use of force. A fighting nation, 
armed and ready to fight, is apt to find causes or alleged in- 
sults to provoke it. A friendly nation which proposes to 
mind its own business, free of arrogance or jealousy toward 
other nations, like a just man, will be on its good behavior 
all the more carefully for its unpreparedness for war. 

But we must be strong enough to defend the Philippine 
Islands? Does any one dream that, after our costly experi- 
ence in pacifying those islands, any civilized power cares to 
steal such a hornet’s nest? 

But we must defend our new: canal across the isthmus? 
Why not secure an international guarantee for its neutrality ? 
Are we building the canal also for war, or rather for com- 
merce? Let us, then, frankly dedicate it to the cause of 
peace and civilization, and not set up forts about it to express 
and to challenge further suspicion. 

How, then, shall we assert the Monroe Doctrine? Pre-. 
cisely as we have asserted it ever since it was first set 
forth, and in the same sense. The United States is not “a 
dog in the manger” over South America. All that we care 
for is that liberty and justice shall prevail upon this conti- 
nent. Eighty years ago mighty tyrannies existed in Europe. 
To-day those tyrannies have mostly adopted constitutional 
governments. The South American States enjoy no more 
freedom than Austria or Spain. Meanwhile South America 
needs just such colonists as Germany and Italy are furnish- 
ing. Who shall say that the higher civilization of South. 
America may not be promoted by the incoming of millions 
of such colonists? Does any one wish to go to war to for- 
bid this, or to prevent any natural political development 
which might follow such colonization? We may help South 
America and serve the peace of the world by thoughtful, pro- 
gressive, and friendly diplomacy. Do we not stand in actual 
danger of injuring and perhaps alarming our South American 
neighbors by going armed, “with a chip on our shoulder,” 
as if any nation in Europe were plotting to destroy their 
liberties ! 
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The Red Chief. 


We saw his fire upon the hills; 

The spruce-trees knew the crawling smoke. 
A thousand berries of the wood 

Took on the scarlet of his cloak. 


The far trails felt his moccasins 
Tread soft along the cedared way. 

The ancient pines beheld the flare 
Of his red shield at break of day. 


He hailed the birches down the stream, 
Gently he sang with his soft breath. 

His face was brown and kind, and yet 
The dreaming alders dreamed of death. 


The gray geese heard his sure approach 
And left the blue lake’s still retreat. 

The sunset mocked his feathered crest; 
The partridge berries stained his feet. 


And we, who saw upon the hills 

' The curling signals of his fire, 
Knew that the Scarlet Chief had come 

To woo us to his swift desire. 


— Theodore Roberts, in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The Demand of Modern Life for Religion. 


BY REV, I. F, PORTER. 


That man is a religious being and that in the natural evo- 
lution of his life religion will come to the front as a prime 
necessity of his nature, few will question. But that our 
modern life lends any special confirmation to this commonly 


accepted fact, many would question. 


“Have you a religious person in your parish?” was the 
startling query of a brilliant though rather eccentric clergy- 


“man not long since,— question and questioner insistently 


suggesting Diogenes of old with his lantern searching in the 
Streets of Athens for an honest man. This same questioner 
cited the case of a clergyman who, in retiring from a pas- 


_torate of some years’ duration, asserted that there was not a 


religious person in the whole parish. Doubtless we should 
do well to hesitate about giving full credence to such a state- 
ment. The minister who made it may have cherished a high 
ideal of religion, but he pretty surely did our human nature 
injustice. He probably failed to recognize that this king- 
dom cometh not with easy observation, and that, somewhat as 
Emerson said of men in relation to the belief in immortality, 
sO we may say respecting their attitude toward religion; 
namely, that all men are better believers in and more influ- 
enced by the sentiment of religion than they have ever cred- 
ited themselves with being, or have been so accredited by 
others. 

But exaggerations are straws which show the trend of pub- 
lic opinion. And, certainly, the impression is wide-spread 


that religion, instead of being something for which our 


modern life makes importunate demands, is something 
respecting which it is growing more and more indifferent, and 
quite inclined to consider itself abundantly able to do with- 
out. But a wise physician does not often accept his patient’s 
diagnosis of his condition as final, nor agree that his disinclina- 
tion for restorative measures is a sign of health. Languid 
indifference on the part of the patient may but emphasize the 
demand for active remedial measures. So, in seeking to 
understand the spiritual condition and needs of our day, we 
must look beyond surface indications, and perhaps will find 
it wise to treat our modern life as a self-deceived sick patient, 
deeming himself well, though really sick, and so an unfit 
judge as to the remedies suited to his case. And, on the 
principle that to know one’s self diseased is half the cure, 
perhaps the first great task of spiritual teachers in our day is 
that of arousing the world, and especially that part of it 
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which likes to think of itself as modern and up with the 
tithes, to a consciousness of the fact that religion has 
resources of help and blessing without which the noble possi- 
bilities of human life must fail of realization. 

But our modern Diogenes, peering about with his search- 
ing questions for a religious person in our day, and implying 
a notable scarcity of the genuine article, was not discovering 
a situation peculiar to modern life alone. Comparing the 
present with the past, we may assert that spite of agnosti- 
cism, widely prevalent, spite of liberty, often degenerated 
into license or lodged in the shallows of indifference, still 
God’s law is recognized and obeyed with a more perfect loy- 
alty than ever before, and the possible realizations of pure 
and undefiled religion were never more near and _ plentiful 
than now. For, when most of the world was wedded to 
ritual and dogma, and to all appearances that which bore the 
name of religion held almost universal sway over the hearts 
and lives of men, yet even then the religious person in any 
true and noble sense was rarely found, 

I would not detract in the least from the virtues and. ser- 
vices of men in the past, nor imply that little was accom- 
plished in behalf of religion by those of olden times. They 
labored according to their lights, and deserved and received 
the benediction which awaits all honest endeavor. But I 
would magnify the possibilities that remain, and hold that 
the golden age of religion is not a thing of the past, but of 
the future. For, surely, the history of religion thus far, 
though testifying amply to its permanent place among the 
forces of human life, has not been a history of completions, 
of abundant and perfect realizations of the divine spirit of 
love to God and man. It has been, rather, a history of re- 
ligion in the making, of religion on the road, as it were, and 
as yet far from its finished achievements. While, therefore, 
to manifestations, however crude and mistaken, we give the 
name of religion, it should always be with reservations in 
behalf of an ideal conception of religion which finds as yet 
rare embodiment. 

To those, therefore, who would urge that religion presents 
the only adequate solution for the problems of our modern 
life, it is no rebuff to be told that this is an old and worn-out 
story, the power of religion to help having been tried again 
and again, and found sadly wanting. For true religion has 
never yet been tried on any such scale as to-furnish ade- 
quate illustration of its redeeming and uplifting power; and, 
even though it knows it not, the world groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain until now, waiting for the redemption, waiting 
till men, in sufficient numbers to command the recognition 
of a world, shall rightly discern the will of God and do it 
from the heart, as that good, acceptable, and perfect will 
which Paul described. 

It is not altogether strange that the men of our day should 
so largely deem themselves destitute of religious faith and 
strive to think themselves content with such destitution. 
For the larger part of that which they have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of religion has been out- 
worn and discredited. Toan immense extent the intelligence 
of our age has felt the revolutionary touch of the science, the 
criticism, and, most of all, of the humanities of the age; and, 
though often unconsciously, yet no less surely, the theolo- 
gies of unscientific, uncritical, and. half-barbarous times 
have -been undermined, and it is not all a discredit to our 
age that it half entertains the idea that religion is something 
it can do without. It must in all honesty do without much 
that is called'religion until something that is felt to be more 
worthy of credence and devout allegiance commands atten- 
tion. ict ot 

But, meanwhile, it may well seem to many an anxious stu- 
dent of progress that the world has lost more than it has 
gained. It has lost a certain grim, narrow earnestness, and 
gained to a large extent only careless indifference, lost the 
restraints, which were many, of a religion of selfish hope 
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and fear, and gained not yet in compensating measures 
the nobler restraints and incentives of love. This was to 
have been expected. For it is a mighty transition the world 
is undergoing in religion, and it is not all accomplished 
with a rewriting of the creeds. The transitions of senti- 
ment are more difficult and vastly more significant than 
those of intellectual persuasion. The old taint of a re- 
ligion intensely selfish in its appeals will not out so easily. 
It abides to-day in the inability of many who deem them- 
selves emancipated from the old bonds to respond to the ap- 
peals of a religion which conditions all bliss upon the sim- 
ple fidelities of the heart and life, especially as the fideli- 
ties, being ever put to the best of life, admit of no positive 
assertions as to the final outcome of life, and give only 
conditional guarantees of eternal bliss to individual souls. 
Now it is this noble and consistent modesty of the liberal 
faith which is the great stumbling-block to its enthusiastic 
«Goption. Itis not that this religion of love and charac- 
ter is too easy in its requirements that the multitudes shun 
it or give it but faint assent, but because its ideal is too 
lofty and unselfish. But liberty in religion has won no abid- 
ing victory until men are so converted that “love is its own 
security,” even though “a rod to check the erring and re- 
prove’ be not wanting to evidence the faithful providence 
of life. To dissipate old fears and restraints, of itself 
alone, were no boon. To win allegiance to the good, ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God, with full consciousness of 
the restraints and transfigurations of such attitude of spirit, 
were a boon above all price. And how are we men and 
women of the liberal faith straightened, as those being 
weighed in the balance and as yet found wanting? And 
how is the world sadly at fault until this work of religion 
be accomplished? Here is the special work of the Unita- 
rian Church, even though there be other helpers. Some 
would have us think that the Unitarian Church has accom- 
plished its work; but that work it has hardly begun, and 
more shame to us if we deem it finished, for no greater work 
ever made appeal to honest, faithful souls than that of the 
re-establishment of religion in our modern life. 

And yet for our partial encouragement let us recognize 
that in many respects this generation is not far from the 
kingdom of heaven. So much has been done to prepare 
the way of the Lord that seemingly the divine presence can- 
not long delay to manifest itself. Though largely uncon- 
scious how holy the ground is that they stand upon, yet men, 
as never before, are thinking the thoughts of God after him, 
walking in his footsteps, and tasting largely the benedictions 
of obedience. Human laws embody more perfectly than 
ever before the principles of justice, the industries of the 
world take counsel of the laws of God to their immense 
advantage, men and women work faithfully at their appointed 
tasks and make honorable use in the main of the fruits of 
their labor. All this is in large measure God’s work in the 
world; and so, largely, the kingdom of heaven has come 
already, and it is our privilege to hail the fact with a glad- 
ness once hardly possible. For once a narrow and airtifi- 
ficial conception of things religious and sacred in the sight 
of God caused men to overlook the best things in life or to 
estimate them lightly. But old distinctions between things 
religious and things secular have largely broken down to the 
modern eye of faith; and, with the marriage of religion to 
our common life thus made possible, great should be the gain 
on all sides. Now should the saying, ‘The tabernacle of 
God is with men,” be fulfilled just where we are doing our 
best from day to day. For the presence of the Most High 
must be with men where most they make proof of their 
manhood, display the fidelities of character, and demonstrate 
the law of love. This we have in part, we trust, in our hours 
of formal worship, amid consecrated walls. But still the 
great tests of life and character are not there: they are more 
surely found amid every-day tasks, and so there it is that 
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man should find himself in closest communion with his God. 
For, as Wordsworth sang,— 


« Above all, the victory is most sure 
To him who, keeping faith by virtue, 
Strives to yield entire obedience to the law . 
Of conscience, conscience reverenced and obeyed 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul 
And his most perfect image in the world.” 


Batu, N.H. 


Church Individuality. : 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Several ministers and laymen have recently undertaken to 
answer the question howto fill our churches. Others confine 
themselves to the question why our church audiences are so 
largely composed of women, and why the men no longer 
manifest an interest in religious services. Are our sermons 
less virile, or masculine, if you will? Are the doctrines 
taught from the pulpit more agreeable to the female sex? Is 
the Jesus, who is exploited in modern Christianity, less ad- 
mirable to the male sex thanto the female? We have sought 
to find some reply that would satisfy.. There is very little 
distinction in the churches. The sects stand nearly alike, 
all suffering from the same social distress. Among sugges- 
tions made recently are these. The churches are trying to 
perpetuate conditions that do not belong to our age. The 
trouble is not at all with the doctrines, forno one pays strict 
regard to what is called the Profession of Faith. \Creeds 
are really having very little to do with every-day life or with 
Sunday services. They are ignored by common consent. 
Few pretend to believe them, and very few church members 
really know what their creeds are. ‘The real difficulty is that 
we are expected to go to church to hear such sermons as 
were needful one hundred years ago, but that are not at all 
needed in this age. Most of the people prefer to remain at 
home and read such literature as they have at command. 


'-The minister must make up his mind that, if he has not a 


peculiar aptness or gift for preaching, he cannot draw the 
crowd, or even a respectable portion of it. Shall the church 
Many are in- 
clined to think that we shall gain greatly by moving in that 
direction, but experience so far does not confirm us in the 
conviction that very much will come of it. The people will 
not come back to the church except for one or two reasons,— 
either pleasure or a new conviction that it is doing them vital 
good. “They will not again chew caraway seed to keep 
themselves awake through long and dull sermons. The moral 
necessity or spiritual duty of any such purgatory does not 
impress itself upon the religious or irreligious mind.” An 
improved service is interpreted by most as a concession to 
the Episcopal Church. Prof. Skinner of Union Theological 


Seminary used to say to his students, ‘The old mother ser- 


vice is the most beautiful in the world: we can never sur- 
pass it.” 
But laying aside these suggestions, which are not our own, 


~we would like to lay emphasis on the point of church indi- 


viduality, a point which has never received sufficient em- 
The Congregationalist church, in both the orthodox 


individualism of the church than any other development of 
Protestantism. The fact is the church that has any aggre- 
gate force is an individual growth, with a character of its 
own. What constitutes this character is not always so easy 
to determine. Sometimes it is due largely to the earlier pas- 
tor’s influence. To secure continuity of life, creed, service, 
or method, is less and less important. The difficulty of 
changing pastors in these days is largely due to this disre- 
gard of church individuality. One strong and earnest man 


‘cannot always safely enter into the work of another equally 
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strong. When called to a pastorate, it would be wise if every 
man would make a special study of his fitness, not to preach 
well, but to preach and work just where he has received the 
call; that is, to take up the work of another man as individ- 
ualized as himself without making a break. But what has 
this individuality got to do with our question of full audi- 
ences? A good deal: more than we wish it had. We have 
too often seen large audiences almost immediately scattered 
and pews emptied for no other reason than the fact that 
these people belong to another sort of thinker and doer, had 
been gathered by another strong personality. Bear in mind 
that these things counted for less when the creed counted for 
more, and when uniformity of theorizing was all that was 
demanded. This individuality is growing in the churches 
with amazing speed, and must be reckoned with. 

We have for some years been hearing a good deal about 
the New Education as a system of carefully appraising the 
individuality of pupils, accepting and teaching each one for 
what nature made him to be. The church is becoming 
largely a school for character training. Each strong pastor 
gets about him those whom he can reach and influence. 
“My greatest success,” said a city pastor, “ was in build- 
ing up a church that had run low down. It had no stamp 
or character of its own except weakness. Its pastors had 
not succeeded in getting a grip on the people. Here I got 
so strong a hold on the church and the city, and built up so 
vigorous an organization, with such an intense individuality, 
that, unfortunately, nobody could follow me. Ten years after 
T left that church, it was practically dead. I went to another 
church, where I followed a sharply defined but erratic man, 
with keenly original methods; and I had to work at least 
three years to secure more than tolerance. I was expected 
to do as he had done in allof his peculiarities, if not his ec- 
centricities. Then I followed a very strong man, who was 
my veritable antipode; and I failed altogether to hold his 
people.” A great deal of this sort of failing is going on 
everywhere. Is the trouble that, with less care for creeds 
and services, we are creating churches about men, and that 
these churches are held together only by personality? It does 
not stand demonstrated that each church may not go a great 
deal farther than to have its own government or its own 
formula of worship. We believe this was a wise provision of 
that branch of the church which settled New England. 
But, if nothing is left but the personality of the pastor to 
hold the people together, a collapse must come sooner or 
later. How shall churches wisely create a strong individu- 
ality of another sort? 


Spiritual Life. 


It is impossible for that man to despair who remembers 
that his helper is omnipotent.—/eremy Zaylor. 


& 


Tell them that, until religion cease to be a burden, it is 
nothing; until prayer cease to be a weariness, it is nothing. 
However difficult and however imperfect, the spirit must 
still rejoice in it.— Ldward Irving. 


se 


The path of: all excellence lies in the following of advanc- 
ing ideas which rise as we approach them, and which are 
perpetually calling us from loftier heights. Christianity 
alone among religions places its golden age in the future. .. . 
Selected, 
‘ we 


_ From a weary laborer, worn with slavish and ineffectual 
toil, I had become as a little child receiving from God the 
free gift of eternal life and of daily sustenance ; and prayer, 
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from a weary spiritual exercise, had become the simple ask- 
ing from the heavenly Father of daily bread, and thanking 
him.— Ziizabeth Rundle Charles. 


red 


God does not require from you to be sinless when you 
come before him, but he does require you to be unceasing 
in your perseverance. He does not require that you shall 
never have fallen, but he does require unwearied efforts. 
He does not require you to win, but he does require you to 
fight.— Frederick Temple. 


The Pulpit. 


Reconciliation in Religion, 


BY REV. W. C. GANNETT. 


There is a New Orthodoxy. The signs of it are in all 
directions. It is not merely a popular liberal preacher, or a 
heresy trial, or -a magazine article, though all of these 
abound. Modification is acknowledged by the stanchest 
conservatives. In private talk there are quiet confessions. 
In preaching, a transfer of emphasis from doctrine to ethics. 
Frank criticism and repudiation of creeds are rife. Half of 
the Unitarian ministers probably come from Orthodox homes, 
and many from Orthodox pulpits; and.a similar thing is 
true of the pews; with but little return-migration. Still 
more significant is the constant attempt on the part of those 
who have no thought of migration to restate the old truths 
of Christianity in terms that the mind, the heart, the con- 
science of to-day, can accept. Book after book makes the 
eager attempt, and the very titles lean forward: “ Old Faiths 
in New Lights,” “ The Freedom of Faith,” “The Expansion 
of Religion,” “The Larger Christ,” “‘ The Christ of To-day,’ 
“The New Epoch of Faith,” ‘‘ Faiths of an Evolutionist,” 
“Reconstruction in Theology.” These books of the New 
Orthodoxy already make a splendid row on the shelf. There 
may be mist in their thought and a blurring of phrase on 
their pages, but what yearnings for the new erections of faith 
which shall take the place of the old now falling in ruin! 
And each new book of the kind distances the last in jubilant 
gladness for escape from that ruin. It is in Orthodox books 
to-day, not in Unitarian, that one reads denunciations of 
Orthodoxy. It is Prof. Briggs of Presbyterian fame and 
Episcopal welcome, who says that the Protestant creeds of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been generally 
cast aside as inadequate, and in a few years will have no 
authority. It is Prof. Paine of the Congregational Divinity 
School at Bangor, who appalls his fellow-professors with 
plain speaking about the “ Evolution of Trinitarianism.” It 
is Gordon and Munger who use such words as “ godless,” 
**mechanical,’’ ‘‘ magical,” “tritheistic,”’ of the Orthodoxy 
of their immediate fathers. 

Nor books only,— whole conventions make the attempt 
to reformulate faith, The ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow!” is even now echoing in the air from that 
nobly joyous Presbyterian Assembly, which decided a few 
weeks ago to explain the more ominous clauses of the West- 
minster Confession and to restate the whole in a new sum- 
mary of faith. No church is exempt. There is a “ Broad 
Church” element in every sect; a general groping-forward 
movement. It is true, of course, that the larger masses of 
Orthodoxy drag behind; but true, also, that the heresy line 
is constantly shifting, and always in one direction. Yester- 
day’s panic positions are to-day’s permitted positions, and 
to-morrow’s platitudes. Liberal Christianity is found in 
solution, if not in crystallized form, is found budding; if not 
flowering, in all the Orthodoxies to-day. 

There is also'a New Unitarianism, and a New Universal- 
ism. Universalism recast its old formula two years ago, and 
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the recasting of a formula always indicates change greater 
still in the faith. As for Unitarianism, that is not Unitari- 
anism which is not ever zewzng itself. It has always called 
itself a “movement.” Its Year Book fresh this summer 
heads a short list of “chief contributors to the developing 
faith’ with the names of its chief heretics as late as 1870 — 
Emerson, Parker. 

The New Orthodoxy, the New Universalism, and the New 
Unitarianism,— should they be three or one? The true 
answer, I think, lies in fewer words than the question. ec- 
onciliation should be the keynote of twentieth-century religion. 
Not the controverting of error, not even the discovery of 
truth, but reconciliation among the truth-seekers,—is not 
this the special demand of our day in the things of religion? 

To say this implies no rebuke for a different keynote two 
or three generations ago. In the early part of the last cen. 
tury the burden was laid on one group of our fathers to vin- 
dicate, against the honest, determined attack of another 
group, two supreme truths,—the gocdaess of God, and 
man’s right to the free use of his reason and conscience in 
religion, whatever the claims of authority, whatever the 
sanctities of tradition. As is often the case, those Unitarian 
and Universalist fathers of ours were not fully aware of the 
greatness of their commission, and before long were inno- 
cently recreant to it, settling down into orthodoxies of their 
own. They thought themselves charged to maintain a 
theological doctrine, the Unity of God, as opposed to his 
Trinity; to defend the interpretation of Bible revelation by 
reason; and to open a moral battery against the unethical 
ethics at that time enthroned in the God of Calvinism. In 
reality they were doing something far more important than 
even this last: they were heeping open the road of the Soul for 
advance in whatever direction the Spirit of God might lead. 
They were the spiritual descendants of Luther,— of Luther 
the young and protesting, not Luther the old and affrighted ; 
the continuators of the interior protest in Protestantism, the 
defenders of the disowned and vilified essence of the whole 
Protestant movement. The cost of their loyalty was the 
break between the Puritan and the Liberal elements in New 
England Congregationalism; that break in the early part of 
our last century, which was one of the tragic predestinations 
of New England history. But thereby the road of the Soul 
was kept open for advance wherever the Spirit of God might 
lead. What radiant consequences have followed both in 
religion and in theology! When we hear the generous 
voices of Orthodox leaders of to-day and the near yesterdays, 
—such men as Robertson in England, as Bushnell and 
Beecher and Gordon and Hyde and Munger and Gladden 
and Abbott and Heber Newton in America, recounting with 
gratitude the debts of the New Orthodoxy to the Liberal 
movement or its leaders,— the blood-children of that move- 
ment may well thank God, with these friends, for Channing 
and Ballou and the men who stood by their side, keeping 
open the road of the Soul. 

But Channing and Ware and Ballou and their comrades 
were of yesterday. Since their day forces have gradually 
come into play in which Unitarianism and Universalism are 
lost as the day-star is lost in the morning. No longer to 
Phosphor, but to the Sun, when he rises, do men sing the 
psalm. What forces? Science, expanding, deepening, sub- 
tilizing the meaning of Nature, and therefore the meaning of 
“God’’; Historic Criticism, revising all our ideas concerning 
the religions and Bibles of man; Commerce and Travel and 
the Diffusion of Books, widening the human fellowships ; the 
great Democratic Movement of the century, enhancing the 
value of the individual and the dignity of human nature ; and 
the great Socialistic Movement, in which we are living to-day 
and learning what human brotherhood means and demands. 
When we name such forces as these, we almost forget that 
there zs such a thing as “ Unitarianism ” or ‘‘ Universalism.” 
Profoundly we feel that they mark, not make, the great Liberal 
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movement in Christianity. No church, no religion, can 
wholly resist forces so potent as these. And every one of 
these forces has tended to bring men together in mind, in 
heart, in practical life. They are forces of Fellowship, of 
Confederation, of Union ; and they work to this end in religion 
as everywhere else. Without tracing the history of their in- 
fluence inside the Churches, I would state three results of 
their influence there. 

(1) Among all the encouraging signs in religion to-day, 
what is the most promising tendency? Zhe domination o7 
Doctrine by Principles. We witness this domination of Prin- 
ciples and subordination of Doctrine in quarters of Christen- 
dom where there is little confessed abatement as yet of the 
old rigidities. In many a church men who little realize what 
the word /7cedom involves are to-day insisting on Freedom of 
mind and of conscience as the only right method of deciding 
what is true in religion. In many a church men whose heart 
rationalizes their head—and the number is legion—are bridg- 
ing the chasms of differing creed and sect with the spirit of » 
Fellowship. In many a church to-day men, half-conscious 
that what they say bursts their old confessions of faith in 
twain, are openly proclaiming that Character, not creed, is the 
only true test of religion. And in all churches to-day — the 
Orthodox perhaps now lead the Liberals in this—men are 
insisting that the aim in religion is Service; that is, social, 
not personal salvation. Freedom the method in religion, in 
place of authority and tradition; Fellowship the spirit in 
religion, in place of sectarianism; Character the test in re- 
ligion, instead of ritual or creed; and Salvation of Oth- 
ers the aim in religion, instead of salvation of self, — 
these are not “doctrines” about God or Christ or the 
Bible or life after death: they are intellectual and moral 
“principles.” ‘The distinction is not exact, but is plain 
énough. They are the Four Great Principles of the Lib 
eral Faith, which are beginning to dominate doctrines in 
the churches of Christendom, They are familiar to Uni- 
tarians, our old characteristic emphases. But to-day three 
of the four— exception as yet must be made of the second 
— are emphasized no more strongly by us than by many an 
eloquent voice in the Orthodox churches. They are the 
principles shared by all Liberals, whatever their church be 
called. To hold them supreme in religion makes one a 
“ Liberal,” whether he be Jew or Christian, whether Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist. 

Here, indeed, is the open gate for the ministry of Recon- 
ciliation. Here zs Reconciliation already in large measure. 
And it is mainly a growth of this last generation. Let the 
emphasis on Freedom, Fellowship, Character, and Service in 
religion increase for another thirty years as fast as it has in 
the last thirty, and what will the general answer be to our 
question: The New Orthodoxy, the New Universalism, and 
the New Unitarianism,— should they be three or one? 

(2) Icall this domination of Doctrine by Principles the 
most promising sign in the heaven of religion to-day. But 
look, next, at the approach of the churches to each other in 
Doctrine itself. May we not summarize the result of the 
last century’s change in doctrine thus? ‘The rehabilitation 
of God as the Father; the installation of Man as his son, 
invested with the dignity of a nature divine in its origin; 
reliance on the Soul as the natural Sinai and Bethlehem of 
religion; the appreciation of Jesus as most truly divine be- 
cause most truly human; the application of human ethics’to 
cool the lavas of Hell; the return of the Bible to literature ; 
the recognition that all religions are of one family, and that 
“religion unites those whom theology divides.” If this be 
a fair summing-up of the change, observe again that this 
general result, from beginning to end, has been reached by 
Liberal Orthodoxy as well as by Unitarians or Universalists. 
Many Orthodox men.would say, As fully as by them; and 
that the professed Liberals, though something may be cred- 
ited to us as pioneers, have really had little to do with the 
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matter. As to that last, we may agree with them; and yet, 
when such men as Abbott and Gordon carefully temper their 
gratitude for our contributions to faith by reminding us that, 
as Unitarians, we must prepate to engage in a serious medi- 
tation on death, we — possibly not differing with them as to 


this, either —can hardly help noting how nearly their own ' 


summaries of their New Orthodoxy are, point by point, just 
Unitarianism or Universalism with the copyright run out, as 
Mr. Chadwick puts it for short. It is really hard for us to 
state anything that they do not believe; and, with two excep- 
tions, not easy for them to state faiths that we do not believe. 
So close already is the approximation of thought. 

And consider these two exceptions, wherein the New Or- 
thodoxy is fain to differentiate itself most strongly from 
Liberals confessed, — the thought of the Christ, and that of 
the Cross, : 

The New Orthodoxy is “ Christo-centric.” Is it not plain 
that the more ‘‘ Christo-centric”’ it becomes, that is, the more 
“Christ” becomes to it the symbol of the All-Creative, Im- 
manent Power, operating in physical Nature, in History, and 
in the personal Soul, so much the more the difference be- 
tween this Christ and the Being whom we call “‘ Our Father ” 
reduces itself to a difference of wame? Should difference in 
name, in symbol, work divorce in religion? There are Trini- 
ties, if one value such computation and term, which all of us 
can believe in, and all of us do. At the same time this centric 
Christ of the New Orthodoxy is increasingly Auman. There 
is no doubt of that. Our alien emphasis on the * humanity 
of Christ” is one of the contributions for which gratitude is 
specifically lavished upon us. The Liberal Orthodox mind 
reckons divinity in terms of humanity just as Unitarians do, 
for the human mind cannot do otherwise; but it is the in- 
creasing delight of the New Orthodoxy to do this with refer- 
ence to Christ. Now from our side: shallow in mind and 
contracted of heart is that Unitarian or Universalist who 
does not increasingly recognize “ Incarnation” as one of the 
supreme words of religion, ranking next to “God” itself in 
majesty of significance. Are we evolutionists? Evolution 
appropriates the thought “incarnation” as its mystical syn- 
onym. Evolution opens our eyes to behold incarnation in 
mounting stages of life, the universe through, Evolution 
presses the word incarnation on our lips, and shrines the 
awe of the fact in our hearts. 

So, also, in regard to the Cross or Vicarious Atonement, 
the other great half of the Christo-centric theology. The 
New Orthodoxy, like ourselves, is more than beginning to 
recognize Vicarious Atonement as a law of the Universe, 
while claiming, of course, that Jesus’ death on the cross is 
the supreme example and type of the law. This “law” of 
vicariousness is that “no one liveth, and no one dieth, unto 
himself”; that, first or last, the sin of one becomes the woe 
of many, and the virtue of one the blessing and joy of 
many; and, further, that by means of this fellowship of un- 
earned peace and unearned penalty God is slowly uplifting 
the race, aéone-ing it with himself. Nature is the great 
* socialist,” and this her mighty method of social salvation, 
her process by which the kingdom of heaven comes on the 
earth. Let a man, accepting this law to the full, willingly 
yield up his life for truth and his brothers (Jesus’ “joy,” you 
remember), and we face the most potent spiritualizing force 
in history. ‘Then is ideal sonship of.God made real. Then 
is the Love at the heart of the Universe certified. Such 
sonship is repeatedly witnessed: to see but one Christ in 
history is not to see him, as to know but one Bible is not to 
know that. The Cross is another of the universal symbols, 
— symbol of self-sacrifice everywhere fulfilling itself in widen- 
ing salvation. Again our question presses: Where two 
souls, gazing on this law, are bowed in common awe before 
it, should differing stress on one historic illustration of the 
law, even if unique in pathos and historic influence,— should 
this work divorce in religion ? 
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(3)' Not merely these doctrines of Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, but all the old doctrines are undergoing similar expan- 
sion and transfiguration. To study the curves of doctrine in 
the recent past is to learn somewhat concerning its curves in 
the future; and such study reveals a third very promising ten- 
dency in the religion of to-day. It is the tendency to treat 
old doctrines, so far as they survive, as symdo/s, no longer as 
definitions, of truth in religion. Great emancipation of mind, 
great spiritualization of thought, lies in that difference,— doc- 
trine not definition, but symbol, of truth. Definitions are 
rigid, symbols elastic. Definitions petrify, symbols evapo- 
rate. Definitions divide, symbols tend to unite. Arrange 
two parallel lists, one containing the popular doctrines of 
Christianity in their old and well-known forms, the other the 
enlarged and transfigured forms in which both Liberal 
Orthodoxy and the Unitarians are believing those doctrines: 
to-day; and notice how many of the ‘definitions? — for 
such they have been — of the first list are becoming mere 
“symbols”? for the corresponding ennobled ideas of the 
second list. 


Old Forms. 
God over all, 
The One-in-Three. 
God incarnate in Christ,— a dated 
event in history. 
Revelation an outward, meteoric, 
miraculous thing. 


New Forms. 
God in all. 
The One-in-All. 
God incarnate in Humanity,—a 
ceaseless process of creation. 
Religion, through all its reaches of 
vision, a natural evolution within 
the Soul. 

Man’s Soul the source of Bibles: 
God in the Soul the source of 


The Bible the source of, and the 
final authority for, truth. 


authority. 
The Fall of Man. The Ascent of Man from brute 
conditions, 
Original Sin. Heredity. 
Election. Heredity, again, and Environment. 
Total Depravity. Human Nature incomplete. 
Sin. Sin still,—the same old thing. 


Two courses being open, one felt 
to be morally higher, one morally 
lower, “‘ Sin’’ was, and it is, the 
conscious, deliberate choice of 
the lower. The same old thing, 
but with better understanding of 
its natural history. 


The Peace of the humbled Soul 
returning to the Right,—a 
moral /aw. 

Vicariousness another universal 
law,— the result of human soli- 
darity ; the outcome being man- 
kind’s gradual ascent to higher 
life, 

The Right becoming one’s ac- 
cepted law; the outcome being 
ever greater abundance of life. 

Moral Cause and Consequence, 
always and everywhere oper- 
ative. 

Heaven and Hell, states of the 
Soul, —its peace and its pang 
in this life and all lives. 


Forgiveness, the pardoning act of 
an offended Deity. 


Vicarious Atonement. 


Regeneration a crisis, and Salva- 
tion a process completed. 


Future Judgment. 


Heaven a prize, Hell a penalty, 
both of them localized and 
future. 


Such an arrangement as this— you can make one your- 
selves and better my parallels —is anything but an arraign- 
ment of old Orthodoxy. It is a bright page from the cen- 
tury’s chronicle of evolution in theology. ‘The fact, the 
truth, is immensely more than men dreamed ; and the old 
doctrine, not good enough now to define, is still held good 
enough to suggest, being not so much untrue as not true 
enough for the vision and faith of to-day. The events on 
which faith used to centre and base as exceptions, as unique, 
are seen now as instances, as illustrations of law. Is it right 
to care more for the illustration, however glorious, than for 
the law? What was it Jesus said about ‘the gold, and the 
Temple that sanctifieth the gold”? All those old doctrines 
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evolved by the child-mind of Christendom are like kinder- 
garten object-lessons, concrete, dramatized, pictured, and 
colored ; natural enough at the time of their advent; and for 
centuries serviceable, truth-suggesting. But in each case the 
child’s kindergarten object-lesson has now opened into a 
whole chapter of Nature. Thanking God for his lesson, 
shall we shut heart to his chapter? The object-lesson, once 
doctrine, now symbol, may, or may not, be discarded in 
time,— the truth held in it will only grow plainer. While 
the symbol survives,— frankly as symbol, not more,— new 
expansions of meaning may rise in it. And whereas the old 
theology as attempted scientific “definition” of truth has 
been doomed, and is doomed, to divide men, as “ symbol ” 
of truth, as a poetry of the Soul for infinite laws and ineffable 
realities, it may even tend to reconcile and unite men. 

When we think of these beautiful expansions of the old 
dogmas of Christendom so fast emerging of late in the 
churches around us, does it not seem as if we were entering 
upon the Liberal Orthodox Age? Liberal Orthodoxy is 
going to be a vastly larger body and force than its Come- 
outers. In the great seasons of history “ Unitarianism ” and 
‘“‘ Universalism ” will by and by be recognized as premature 
forms of Liberal Orthodoxy; and this last, as we know it 
to-day, as but a primitive form of the great Liberal move- 
ment within Christianity. Orthodoxy is bound to grow 
more and more liberal. It will become, as it much needs to 
become, more honest, more bravely outspoken, less afraid to 
identify its cause with the cause of its heretic. But I think 
the word will not be, “ This is Unitarianism” or “ Univer- 
salism,” but rather ‘ Unitarianism, Universalism, is this.” 
Are we ready for that, my brethren,— ready, denomination- 
ally, to accept the life-condition of Jesus, ‘‘He that loseth 
his life for my sake,” for man’s sake, “shall find it”? The 
smaller should not name the larger: the dawn does not 
name the day. For the dawn does not make the day: it 
marks it, heralds it, ushers it in, announces it. That is what 
Unitarianism and Universalism have done for the New 
Orthodoxy. They have been the pioneer force, breaking 
the paths, and bearing the brunt of advance, of attacks, of 
mistakes, of perils. All honor to them for this. But the 
pioneers and the vanguard do not win the victory. The 
great army that follows does that. 

Not but that there will always be need of a Unitarian or 
Universalist church, or their like,— that is, of a Church con- 
tent to be the pioneer Church of religious thought, willing in 
that cause to be small in numbers and spoken against as 
heretical. Much depends on the candor and courage of the 
New Orthodoxy. If what is at present known by that name 
dedicates itself to movement as seriously as it has in the 
past to establishment, it may be its own pioneer. If it do not, 
and if we, on the other hand, keep ourselves true to our 
mission, deliberately refusing the temptation of numbers and 
organization and establishment and the respectabilities of 
Orthodoxy, if we consciously elect to be a Church of the 
Spirit instead of a Church strong in body, then I see not 
why Unitarianism or Universalism, as such, may not indefi- 
nitely live on. One thing is sure,— the Prophetic Spirit, the 
God in Man, must always be speaking. Under some name 
or other, in the great company or detached from it, with or- 
ganization or without, there will always be a party of prog- 
ress to which it will be a danger, an inspiration, and a joy 
to belong; always a New Orthodoxy catching up with that 
brave guard of advance; and always an Old Orthodoxy, the 
great mass, slowly catching up with its New. 

But the question of names and of credits is small. The 
real matter is the actual approach, the growing unity. I 
have spoken merely of the approximation in the theory and 
ideas of religion, and said nothing whatever of the churches 
working together for the world’s good, of their actual co- 
operation in practical service. That is a subject by itself. 
The working together seems to be difficult before reconcilia- 
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tion on the side of ideas is consciously realized. Along these 
three lines — the domination of Doctrine by Principles, the 
approach in Doctrine itself, and the changing conception of 
old Doctrine from definition to symbol— along these lines 
the churches are reaching towards that unity of spirit for 
which good men are yearning, and which will make the co- 
operation more and more possible. This is the larger Ca- 
tholicism. Men are not going to stop dividing in thought : 
they are going to stop dividing from each other in religion 
because of division in thought. A difference which would 
have been permanent in the sixteenth century, and bitter in 
the early part of the nineteenth, ought to be neither perma- 
nent nor bitter in the twentieth. ‘The terms of pious union 
with men should be as broad as those of communion with 
God,” says Martineau; and hearts in many a variant Church 
echo Amen / The true unity of the Church is no unity of 
organization or government, no unity of doctrine or phrase 
or name, no matter of essential “ quadrilaterals ” or “trilat- 
erals” or “ unilaterals.” 
ration, like the federation of independent States in a Union. 
“ That they all may be one,’’ was thesimple prayer; and the 
oneness suggested was of the spirit. The oneness will cer- 
tainly lie far above the denomination that selfishly presses 
the question, “ Wich is the one,— mine or yours?” In this 
age of free thinking and of lessening arrogance, the way of 
unity in religion lies not through any claim to be “ she 
Church.” Neither does it lie in eagerness to shed the his- 
toric names and invent some new and all-embracing one; 
but, rather, in frankly spiritualizing such names; in frankly 
asserting for them the right to have a future history as well 
as a past; in frankly striving to identify each name with the 
eternal ethics that knows no history, and letting that furnish 
the all-embracing term, if it will, when it may. When each 
religion or denomination, rising to its height, shall recognize 
its own likeness in every other at z¢s height, the ‘“ unity” has 
come. 

But plans of union, its conditions, its name, and the like, 
are, if at all, for the morrows to settle. /Vow is the accept- 
able time for the simple drawing together of the half-hostile 
churches in conscious and open friendliness. The unity for 
to-day lies in glad recognitions of spiritual fellowship, in wel- 
comed communions of worship, in confessed similarities of 
attitude before the mystery of the Universe and the needs of 
man, and in the joining of hands to minister to some of 
those tragic needs. These things are possible zow. Union 
to this extent could be brought about this very season in 
many a spot in our lands,— and the angels in heaven would 
Tejoice ! 

For, oh, the need, the need of the Reconciliation! The 
world needs it so much in these days of what seems like a 


declining moral ideal among the civilized nations that it . 


behooves all ministers, all laymen, to study the problems of 
Reconciliation in religion as an economy, as a new disci- 
pline. The might of a Reconciled Church to achieve good 
for man! ‘The things that are waiting to be done until 
earnest men of varying faiths are willing to join with each 
other, head, heart, and hand, to accomplish them ! : 


But, if I mistake not, a beautiful outlook opens before 
us. It is not a question whether the Reconcilation will come, 
and the things be done, and the wrongs be righted, but zen 
it comes, how long it will delay. That time-question lays duty 
on you and on me. The New Orthodoxy, the New Unita- 
rianism, the New Universalism, yes, and the New Judaism, 
and the new and reverent Agnosticism,— they ought not to 
be much longer separate, many. They ought soon to be 
one. Twenty-five years of this twentieth century, ten years 
of it, with aimed endeavor, and with humility and religious- 
ness in the endeavorers, might work wonders of Recon- 
ciliation. 

ROcHESTER, N.Y. 


It may not be even a formal fede-" 


it be 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Foreword. 


The present issue of Word and Work concerns itself with 
the opportunity and obligations of our Unitarian fellowship 
on the Pacific Coast. The department enjoys the services 
of an experienced, zealous, judicious, and devout field secre- 
tary, who works in the closest co-operation with the national 
headquarters. Mr. Stone’s former service as treasurer of 
the Association gives to him unusual acquaintance with the 
aims, purposes, and limitations of the National Association. 
Mr. Stone, in turn, enjoys the co-operation of industrious 
and able State secretaries in each State in his department ; 
and this well-articulated system of superintendence accom- 
plishes the expected good results. 

The Pacific Coast is still a missionary field, as far as Uni- 
tarian work is concerned. Of the eighteen active churches 
in the department, more than half are at present the recip- 
ients of aid from the National Association; and they would 
be unable to carry on their work without the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Association. The Association expends 
annually about $10,000 in carrying forward the work of 
these churches. Most of the churches which are now self- 
supporting were founded by the Association, and nourished 
through their earlier years. Every church thus has a sense 
of vital relation to the national body, and in this co-opera- 
tion finds strength and fruitfulness. 

I want to ask the serious consideration of all who are 
interested in the cause of pure Christianity and public 


‘righteousness in our land to the special needs and hopes of 


the brave and devoted representatives of our cause on the 
Pacific Coast. S. A. E. 


The Pacific States Department. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE, FIELD SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 


This means seven States and one Territory, with an aggre- 
gate population, in round numbers, of 3,264,000, covering an 
area of 866,000 square miles. The United States has a 
population of seventy-six millions, and an area of 3,692,125 
square miles. From this it will be seen that the Pacific 
States include nearly 24 per cent. of the area of the whole 
country, and about 24 per cent of its population. 

The American Unitarian Association is dealing with this 
field in a broad and generous way. It is more and more 
apparent that this is the wisest possible policy. It is not 
only helpful to the religious interests of those living in this 
department, but it stimulates and develops the spiritual life 
of those who in any way participate in this important work. 

Those who work for and through the American Unitarian 
Association, either as officers, ministers, missionaries, or as 


‘contributors to its material resources, gain equally with those 


whose lives are broadened, uplifted, and sweetened by the 
gospel of light and love we seek to propagate. Our gospel 
is not a new doctrine: its words are spirit and life. We do 
not seek to develop a system so much as we aim to put into 
existing systems the spirit which will touch the lives of men 
and women at every point. We are not alone in the propa- 
gation of this “glorious gospel of the blessed God.” Earnest 
men in every denomination are competing with us in the 


enterprise. Our advantage lies in the fact that we are, so 
far at least, one of the very few organized societies of Chris- 
tian liberals openly engaged, to borrow the figure of Kishop 
Jacob, in winning society to that divine society which we 
believe represents religion as taught by Jesus, and not only 
by Jesus, but by noble souls since his day, down to the time 
of Channing and Phillips Brooks. 

We are unhampered by traditions: we are not welded to © 
any unyielding ecclesiasticism which treats free thought as 
heresy, thereby suppressing, and finally disabling the imagi- 
nation, which is the pioneer of progress in all departments 
of life. We are thus at liberty to proclaim our latest, freest 
thought, without waiting for the consent of those who per- 
chance have come into places of power by the rule of senior- 
ity or the vote of a majority. We are free to speak in plain 
language, and therefore need not preach Unitarianism under 
another name. We are free to use the word which best 
describes the quality of our beliefs, and to do it without 
apology or explanation, knowing that in doing this we shall 
not be misunderstood, knowing that in doing this we shall 
have the respect of all who believe in downright and upright 
honesty. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


A word as to general conditions in the Pacific States. So 
far as religious enterprises are concerned (not including the 
Roman Church) it is a new country. Ignoring details, we 
may truthfully say that even the conventional forms of relig- 
ious organization are not sure of observance here. There are 
a few people, representing nearly every denomination known 
in the East, who bring with them their earnestness and zeal. 
They have secured missionary funds which have enabled 
them to build and largely to maintain churches, From such 


- information as I have been able to gather, it seems highly 


probable that very few of these churches would have been 
built, or could now be maintained, without Eastern subsidies, 
There are exceptions to this statement, mostly found among 
the Methodists. It remains true, however, that, but for the 
splendid missionary organizations of our great denomina- 
tions, the church as it is known in the East would to-day ex- 
ercise little influence in this Western world. It is encourag- 
ing and inspiring to learn that our own churches have been, 
proportionally, quite as successful as those of any other 
denomination. The aggregate indebtedness of our eighteen 
active churches, with the exception of the church at San José, 
is less than $20,000. These eighteen churches own property 
which at a very reasonable estimate is worth to-day $325,000. 
It is even more encouraging to learn that the remaining in- 
debtedness is being reduced each year. 


ONENESS OF PURPOSE. 


Whatever may have been true in the past, I feel justified 
in saying at this time, after making myself familiar with the 
sentiments of my. ministerial associates in this department, 
that there is one thing concerning which there is no disagree- 
ment; namely, that neither philanthropy nor sociology as illus- 
trated by the institutional church, nor art, education, and 
literature, can ever become sudbstituces for the “ family church.” 
They may be and ought to be useful évanches of church work, 
but the ‘family church” is the natural form in which relig- 
ious democracy must express itself. Whatever may be true 
elsewhere, it is true among the Unitarian ministers in shes 
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department that religion, as illustrated in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, is the object of the church; that the form 
commonly known as the “family church,” founded at Plym- 
outh in 1620, out of which has grown a civilization which 
to-day leads the nations of the earth, is the safest and best 
method for those who believe in a religion that is progres- 
sive and free. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


In this division which includes all the territory south of 
the Tehachipi Mountains, we have six churches. Five of 
these are prosperous, namely: Los Angeles, Rev. C. J. K. 


Jones; Pomona, Rev. W. M. Jones; Santa Buirbara, Rev, - 


Benjamin A. Goodridge; Santa Ana, Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes; and San Diego, Rev. E. R. Watson. The little 
church at Redlands, never strong, seems to have a somewhat 
doubtful future. There are many Unitarians scattered through 
this region, but the work of gathering them into churches 
must wait for men and money. Only one of the active 
churches in this district has a debt, and that is small and 
growing smaller each year. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


This includes that portion of California lying between 
Tehachipi and Shasta Mountains, and includes the following 
churches: Alameda, supplies; Berkeley, Rev. F. L. Hosmer ; 
Oakland, Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills; San Francisco, First 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt; Second Church, Rev. Ed- 
ward F, Dinsmore; San José, Rev. Bert Estes Howard. 
These churches are all growing and active. The church at 
Oakland, under the lead of Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, has 
paid its entire mortgage indebtedness, and has but a small 
debt remaining. This means that it has raised more than 
$20.000 during the past year for this purpose, besides. meet- 
ing its current expenses. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC DISTRICT. 


This includes the States of Oregon and Washington. 
Within its limits we have four churches: Portland, Ore., 
Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., and Rev. Thomas L. 
Eliot, D.D., pastor emeritus; Salem, Ore., Rev. William G, 
Eliot, Jr.; Seattle, Wash., Rev. W. D. Simonds; Spokane, 
now supplied by Dr. Thomas L. Eliot. 

Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., is the superintendent of missionary 
work in this district, in addition to his duties as minister of 
the Salem church. The churches in this district were never 
better manned, and never faced a more promising future. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES. 


This region is strictly missionary ground, It covers the 
States of Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, with churches 
as follows: Helena, Rev. ‘Leslie W. Sprague; Great Falls, 
also supplied at present by Mr. Sprague; Boi-é, Idaho, Rev. 
Wesley Haskell; Salt Lake City, Utah, Rev. Philip S. 
Thacher. In another column will be found reports from 
Rev. Messrs. Sprague and Thacher. These men are ren- 
dering a valuable service, and they deserve great credit for 
their energy and self- sacrifice. 


THE “ PACIFIC UNITARIAN.” 


In this great territory it is impossible to secure the attend- 
ance of any considerable number of delegates upon the 
meetings of the Pacific Coast Conference. I have visited 
every church in the department, and have spent by far the 
larger part of my time with churches situated far from San 
Francisco, the centre of most of the activities of this de- 
partment. My experience has taught me that the first step 
toward the development of the missionary spirit or a denom- 
inational consciousness — by which I mean a responsibility 
for the work of proclaiming the gospel in which we rejoice, 
—— must be.a method for reaching all the churches with the 
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same message. Unity of action can only be secured when 
unity of purpose has been determined. To this end a 
monthly conference, on paper, must be substituted for a 
monthly gathering of delegates. We have therefore resolved 
to use the Pacific Unitarian, which already has a good cir- 
culation, to do this work for us. We need to preach to iso- 
lated Unitarians and other liberals as well. This we are 
now doing. New subscribers are being obtained daily. Al- 
ready we see the effects of this effort; namely, new interest 
in our work. The Unitarian Club of California, which has 
already accomplished much, but which has heretofore made 
only a small appropriation to the Conference, has now re- 
sponded to a call for help, and has enabled us to move the 
headquarters to a more desirable location, also to increase 
the size and appearance of the magazine. 
monthly journal as the most efficient of all our denominational 
facilities. 

Finally, this department is wide open for us. With the 
Orient for a market, with its rapidly improving systems of 
transportation, with the prospect for the development of the 
immense area of land by irrigation which the unprecedented 
accumulation of capital makes possible, the Pacific States 
will steadily increase in importance. We can occupy the 
land with our thought if we will. But it is missionary 
work, and will continue to be for many years. I believe 
that our gospel will be heard, because it is a real gospel. 


The Outlook in Oregon. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. ELIOT, JR., SCATE SECRETARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR OREGON AND WASHINGTON, 


Oregon, Washington, and Idaho constitute a region fifty 
times as large as Massachusetts. We are a new country. 
One man still lives who was present when the first civil gov- 
ernment in the name of the United States of America was 
set up on the Pacific coast. There are still great tracts of. 
mountain and desert as untouched as the moon. We have 
had no such development here as the Middle West has wit- 
nessed. Enormous distances, whether by sea or land, have 
intervened. Our infancy has been providentially prolonged, 
We meet with the lustiness of youth our new era. A change 
has come. Alaska is the frontier. And, as for the “ Far 
West,” it is the Far East. Until quite recently the drop-letter 
slot for Eastern mail in the Portland post-office bore over it 
the word “ States.” We have passed our Territorial period 
morally as well as politically. Seven transcontinental rail- 
roads relate us closely to the East; and the first driblets of 
a future commerce with eight hundred million people of the 


. Orient have reached us, like the tricklings of the coming 


stream as it finds its way ina new channel. Far-seeing ones 
have always said that the destiny of the Pacific coast was 
involved with that of the Orient. 
is coming true. We are launched on the strange tides of a 


new epoch. 


He does not know this country who thinks that religion 
has an easy task, The breaking away from home ties too 
often means the breaking of.all ties. Business is too pre- 
occupying; and new-comers must curtail their expenses, at 
least as to religion. Sundays are for trolley cars and steam- 
boats and scenery or for gun and rod, People leave town 
in summer, and it is very rainy in winter. The orthodox 
hold their own, for reasons good and bad; and every fad 
under the sun has its following. 

The work which I have undertaken is experimental, not 
only because our whole missionary endeavor is, alike in city 
and country, still experimental, but also because I confront 
some special problems. My present work is made possible 
by the co-operation of the Salem church with the American 
Unitarian Association. I am not only state superintendent, but 
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I regard this — 
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What has been predicted — 
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also minister of the church in Salem. If the local work is 
the more exigent and immediate, the other is not less obliga- 
tory under the conditions of the trust imposed upon me. 

The people of our churches and particularly the supporters 
of our national Association are entitled to some account of 
my work and plans. ; 

I gave almost my entire time to Salem from my arrival 
last spring until after the summer. The church here had 
been without a minister for a year prior to my taking charge. 
I cannot go into detail as to the nature of our difficulties, nor 
of those which are still unsurmounted. Some annealing was 
necessary to keep things from cracking. That takes time. 
And my main work has been with the inner life rather than 
with the matters of external organization. I believe, however, 
that before the first of January our ordinary finances will be 
thoroughly systematized, and that we shall pay two hundred 
dollars toward the building loan debt. The latter is several 
years in arrears. The women’s society is working in fine 
spirit and with increasing membership; the Sunday-school 
after a year with no sessions has an enrolment of thirty-five ; 
a dozen new names appear upon the parish list; and a young 
people’s society and a Shakespeare class have been organized. 

At my earliest opportunity I preached in Woodburn, a 
comparatively new and enterprising town, seventeen miles 
away. Until I had made oneor two preliminary visits, I was 
without any acquaintance in the place. On the evening ap- 
pointed for service my train was nearly four hours late, and 
I arrived at the hall at ten minutes after nine. The lights 
had been put out, and the hall was closed and half the con- 
gregation gone; but the other half on the strength of my 
word had waited, and I found them, about twenty, in a group 
on the sidewalk in the dark. We were admitted to the 
rear room of a near-by drug-store, boards and boxes were 
brought in, and we did the best we could. The response of 
the people was good, and I shall preach there again in a few 
days. 

I held service in Oregon City with my father on October 
12. Oregon City is a town of perhaps four thousand pop- 
ulation, sixteen miles up the river from Portland, and older 
in years than the latter place. Here are the Falls of the 
_ Willamette, with their enormous water power; and here are 
paper-mills and woollen mills, and here is generated the 
electricity for Portland. Ours were the first Unitarian 
services ever held in Oregon City. We knew of no one in 
the town to lend a hand in making the preparations; and, 
although it was a Saturday night and a factory town, there 
was an audience of thirty or forty, with some excellent 
people to the front. Ishall spend a day or two there very 
soon, and preach there again before long. 

I have made appointment to visit Troutdale, Hood River, 
and White Salmon, all three places along the Columbia 
River, to arrange for services in those places in the near 
future. 

The experiment is but just entered upon; and yet enough 
has been seen and done to convince me that there is 
scarcely a limit to the possib lities of the preaching-station 
method, except that which we are recognizing more and 
more keenly every day as our greatest need. 

In the name and for the work of God, let us strive with 
renewed zeal to fascinate the best young men of our churches 
with the duties, the pains, and the joys of the Christian 
ministry. ; 


Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary on the Pacific 
Coast, has just issued from Unitarian headquarters in San 
Francisco an attractive book of ‘Introductory Services for 
Congregational Worship,” which is admirably adapted for 
the use of our churches. ‘The book contains ten well-de- 
vised services, and special services for Easter, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and national anniversaries. It is compiled 
and printed with united taste and skill. 
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The Mountain State of Montana. 


BY REV. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, STATE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR MONTANA, 


For Unitarianism, as for all else, Montana represents an 
opportunity rather than an accomplishment. A new State, 
with a growing populaticn, it offers our church the privilege 
of getting early into all its communities, and welcoming the 
increasing population as it arrives——an advantage which 
the Unitarians have seldom used and are now less often 
presented. With the development of irrigation now rapidly 
going on, and the consequent increase in agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, many of the present towns of Mon- 
tana are destined to become cities of importance. These 
towns are already healthy, stable, and prosperous com- ' 
munties. 

However it may be elsewhere; in Montana there is a 
peculiar readiness tor the Unitarian message. The church 
life of the State is not strong. The worldly forces have 
undone the religious and ethical to a considerable extent. 
What is known in the East as Liberal Orthodoxy is un- 
known in Montana. The churches of the State are, or 
recently have been, supported by missionary societies whose 
influence is usually conservative. The Unitarian problem 
in this State is not, therefore, that of meeting the competi- 
tion of other churches, so much as facing the spirit of 
worldliness, irreligion, and unethical life. In Montana, at 
least, there is a distinctive task set for the Unitarian Church. 
Over and above the general task of religious nurture, ethical 
teaching, and social service which the Unitarian Church 
shares with all churches, there is for it the special work of 
interpreting the scientific, commercial, industrial, literary, 
and social impulses of life, which the people of this new 
State feel strongly, in terms of religion, morality, and ser- 
vice. If the Unitarian denomination shall fail to welcome 
this opportunity and accept its high task, the religious life 
of Montana will be slow in development, and the perfection 
of its civilization much retarded by the lack of those ele- 
ments and forces which make for refinement, brotherhood, 
and justice. 

At Helena, the capital city, we have had for ten years a 
preaching station, from which a splendid message has gone 
forth, with echoes throughout the State. Effective organiza- 
tion and favorable conditions for successful work have waited 
upon a church building in which to house this enterprise. 
A fine edifice of brown porphyry stone is now building. A 
lot costing $3,350 has been bought and paid for by the 
Helena society. It is located opposite the new federal 
building for which the government is to pay $375,000. 
This is regarded as the best possible location for a church. 
The new building will cost, when completed and furnished, 
not less than sixteen thousand dollars. The present con- 
tract of $13,500 is for the building alone. An expense 
of about fourteen thousand dollars will enable the congre- 
gation to occupy the building while completing the furnish- 
ing and its adornment. A little over ten thousand of 
this amount is already in hand or definitely pledged. Of 
this amount, some thirty-five hundred dollars was given by 
Eastern Unitarians, chiefly by members of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. It is the resolute purpose of the minis- 
ter and board of trustees to complete the present contract 
without debt of any sort, and to add only the necessary fur- 
nishings and conveniences, as fast as the money is raised with 
which to pay for them. - A systematic canvas is now being 
made among all the citizens of Helena in behalf of the build- 
ing fund. It is expected that some help may be received 
from liberal friends in other parts of the State. The 
Women’s Alliance pledged to raise $1,000 of this fund. It 
already has nearly that amount in the bank, and is committed 
to plans which during the season will swell the $1,000 to a 
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much larger sum. It is not beyond hope that, with the sup- 
port of Eastern churches and generous Unitarian friends 
outside of Montana, the full $16,000 may be realized this 
season, and so give the mother society of Montana a_build- 
ing free from debt, which will be adequate to its needs. 
Considering the importance of the church in Helena as 
the centre of all our activity in the State, it would seem 
that the Unitarian denomination ought to unite in a definite 
effort to bring the plans to a perfect consummation. We ap- 
peal to each Unitarian church, to each Alliance, and to the 
members of all the 
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The largest community of the State is Butte, with some 
sixty thousand people in or near it. While Butte is the 
“largest mining camp in the world,” and typical of such 
camp in many ways, it is a city with many splendid buildings, 
beautiful homes, and with a large body of capable, worthy 
men and women, with a large percentage of young men 
from Eastern homes and colleges. There is already a strong 
nucleus of Unitarians in Butte, and several of the most 
prominent and able men of the city are known to be inter- 
ested in the plan to establish a Unitarian church in that place. 

In the western part 


churches for aid in 


of the State, the centre 


our effort, so that I 
may report to the 
next meeting of the 
American Unitarian 
Association that, 
thanks to the co-oper- 
ation of the Unitarian 
forces with the He- 
lena congregation, the 
end in view has been 
entirely reached. 

The Helena con- 
gregation is distinc- 
tively Unitarian, 
wears that name 
proudly, is incorpo- 
rated as the First Uni- 
tarian Society, and 
finds under that name 
all the freedom, all 
the inclusiveness, and 
all the esteem of men 
which it is able to use, 
and far more. The 
members of the He- 
lena church regard 
the money given by 
outside Unitarians to 
the building fund as 
a gift to Montana, to 
be passed along to 
missionary work in 
the State as fast as 
possible. It is real- 
ized that nothing will 
so strengthen the 
church at Helena as 
to develop Unitarian 
churches all over the 
State. 

One hundred miles 
north of Helena, and 
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of a large and fertile 
country rich in miner- 
als and timber, is the 
beautiful town of Mis- 
soula, the seat of the 
State university and 
one of the progressive 
and growing towns of 
the State. Missoula 
has about six thou- 
sand inhabitants. - It 
is growing more rap- 
idly at the present 
time than ever before. 
It is said that forty- 
seven dwellings were 
building at one. time 
during the past sum- 
mer. Here a nucleus 
of avowed Unitarian 
families are waiting 
anxiously for the ar- 
rival of their church. 
One of these Unita- 
rians_ said recently, 
“There are many 
more people outside 
of all churches who 
will be glad to co- 
operate with the Uni- 
tarians whenever we 
are ready to begin.” 

The State univer- 
sity is a growing in- 
stitution, destined to 
be an important factor 
in the life of the State. 
. East of Helena are 
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than six thousand peo- 
ple, the seat of the 


‘||~ Montana College of 


the next town of any 
size north of the capi- 
tal city, is Great Falls, 
a growing and pros- 
perous city, now numbering some 17,000 souls, and des- 
tined to be one of the most prosperous cities in the State. 
_ It has an immense water power, fertile adjacent plains, its 
treasures, and its enterprising people. Early in the present 
year I began an evening service at Great Falls, resuscitating 
the First Liberal Church.. The congregation is gaining 
rapidly in numbers and importance. An excellent Sunday- 
school and a vigorous Women’s Society, together with two 
study classes, have already been formed. There is already 
talk of a church building, and the way to it will not bea 
long one. Here is a most promising field for the right min- 
ister, who will bring to it talent, BASIeys and desire for con- 
structive service. 


GROUP OF CHURCHES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Agriculture and. Me- 
chanical Arts,  situ- 
ated in the beautiful 
and fertile Gallatin 
Walley Tiving ston! twenty-five miles further east, a thriving 
little city; Billings, in the south-east of the State, an ener- 
getic and rapidly growing city; Anaconda, not far from 
Butte; Kalispel, in the north-west; and Dillon, where the 
State Normal School is located. These, together with other 
and smaller places, are ready for the Unitarian word. So 
large is the sympathy of the people of Montana with the 
Unitarian faith that it is easy to gather a congregation in 
any village or town in the State which has a stable and 
prosperous population. Two or three good men with the 
right equipment would give us four or five new churches in 
the very near future. 

For all this field, Helena is the centre; and our church 
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there must play a large part in the further development of 
all work in the State of Montana. Already members of the 
Helena congregation are in many of the communities as the 
' pioneers, and ready to be the promoters of the Unitarian 


THE NEW CHURCH AT HELENA. 


cause. ‘The immediate task for the Unitarian denomination 
in Montana is the completion of and entire payment for the 
new church at Helena. ‘To this end we think the denomi- 
nation should second our efforts. The sacrifice and loyalty 
of the congregation at Helena ought to be encouraged and 
regarded. The church is not their church more than that of 
all Unitarians. Many now with that society may ina few 
years be elsewhere, such are the changes of Western popula- 
tions ; but all are glad to do their utmost to see the society 
well founded and fully equipped, if not for their own sakes, 
then for those who may come after. The same privilege 
- should appeal to every Unitarian in America. 

Unitarianism has a message which the people of Montana 
need, which they appreciate, and which they will gladly wel- 
come. In this new and rapidly growing State is one of the 
largest opportunities to-day offered to Unitarian enterprises. 
Shall it not be accepted? ‘The people of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship must answer. 


Unitarian Work in Seattle. 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS, MINISTER OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Seattle is to-day a city of not less than 100,000 people, 
and is growing more rapidly, probably, than any city west 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is the natural metropolis of 
the Pacific North-west.. Nothing but wholly unforeseen and 
improbable events can prevent Seattle from becoming the 
second, if not the first, city on the entire coast. The town 
is thoroughly cosmopolitan ; and, as would be inevitable under 
the conditions prevailing, it is full of people madly bent on 
making a fortune. Business bustle and a certain feverish 
pursuit of pleasure are our marked characteristics. Yet the 
best blood of the East is here, and many are already longing 
for an intellectual and ethical advancement commensurate with 
our splendid material progress. 

Seattle is also the seat of the State university,— a vigorous 
school, which might be well termed a real university in the 
making. This lends added importance to our Unitarian 
work, and the present minister rejoices that he has been able 
to come into close touch with the university. 

After two years of earnest labor we are able to report that 
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our Sunday ’services are well attended. The morning service, 
held down town, in order to reap the advantage of a central 
location, is regularly attended by a congregation ranging 
from four to five hundred people. The Sunday evening ser- 
vices held in the church call out a good congregation. A 
children’s service is maintained in connection with the morn- 
ing work, which is proving quite successful, and from which 
we hope good things. The minister conducts a literary club 
for the benefit of all who desire a better knowledge of the 
masters of literature,— a kind of work of much importance in 
such a community. Mrs. S. P. Carr, so favorably known 
upon the Pacific coast as a Unitarian worker, conducts a 
class for the young people, taking as subject for the present 
season “The Civic and Ethical Needs of Seattle.” Once 
each month the minister meets the ladies of the congrega- 
tion, giving a short address, usually upon some literary topic.: 
Once a month, also, a reception is held at the church, upon 
which occasion Mr. and Mrs. Simonds aim to meet all of the 
people, especially new members and strangers. From time 
to time the people are urged to sign our Bond of Union, thus 
coming into full connection with the society. Sunday, Octo- 
ber 13, the minister was privileged to welcome fourteen 
new members whose names were added to our roll. The 
ladies of the congregation maintain a ‘‘ Woman’s Auxiliary,” 


. and the subject of forming a “ Unitarian Club” has of late 


received consideration. 

Two serious difficulties confront us. 
character of our population. The good worker of to-day is 
the mover of to-morrow. Everybody is on the wing. The 
church is constantly dealing with new material. When the 
minister returned from his vacation, he found some five or 
six of his best helpers so situated that active church work 
could no longer be reasonably expected of them. That is 


First, the changing 


‘what it is, in a far Western town, to sustain a successful - 


Unitarian church. 

Another difficulty is found in the fact that our congrega- 
tions are composed of people who have their fortunes to 
make, young people rearing their families and trying to 
build modest homes. Even after generous giving, they are 
unable to carry on the kind of work the importance of the 
city demands. With larger revenues, many departments of 
work might be undertaken that now must wait the oppor- 
tune moment. We greatly need the right kind of a church 
building, modern, commodious, well located, and in every 
way attractive. With all the calls for aid our generous 
friends in New England doubtless receive, we would not 
urge any but the most imperative necessity upon their at- 
tention, But here in Seattle is an opportunity to establish 
our Unitarian work upon solid foundations, where every 
dollar now expended will count for ten in the near future. 
The people are here, the opportunity is here. The new 
church building adapted to the needs of this wonder city of 
the West we must have. We who are on the ground are 
called to work and sacrifice on behalf of this cause dear to 
us all. To whom does the call come to aid us in building 
the new church in Seattle? 


Unitarian Work in Utah. 


BY REV. PHILIP S. THACHER, STATE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION FOR UTAH. g 


The Mormons are very different from the popular concep- 
tion. Their faults have been exaggerated, their virtues over- 
looked. No one could be more courteous and candid in 
conversation than some of the church officials I know. In 
practical beneficence, in the religious and theological educa- 
tion of the young, in a general awakening of the laity to 
their power of doing good, and their consequent responsi- 
bility to convert the world, they surpass all other churches. 
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Submission to church authority is insisted upon; but many 
have leaped over the barriers to find a congenial home with 
us. The apostate Mormon has a respect for us which he 
will extend to no other church. All the orthodox churches 
combined throughout the State have not made two hundred 
converts from Mormonism in twenty years. More than 
twice that number actively sympathize with us, clearly prov- 
ing that the old faiths cannot interest those who outgrow 
Mormonism, and that Unitarianism can. There is a mod- 
esty and fairness in its appeal to them to receive a revela- 
tion through their reason as well as through their inclination 
and affections. It is refreshing to see many intelligent 
young professional men in the Salt Lake congregation, who 
were trained in the Mormon faith. When we get a church, 
the number will be greatly increased. This great and grow- 
ing city is a rich soil for our vineyard, and I am not over- 
sanguine in the belief that within two years after we have a 
suitable edifice we shall have the largest membership of any 
church outside the Mormon. I am taking every possible 
legitimate way to set the people thinking. 

While it would be absurd to consume missionary effort 
upon villages so small as hardly to be found on any map, I 
expect to start services in several flourishing towns. At 
Mercur, a prospering mining camp, I have preached twice 
to good-sized congregations. Ogden, a busy, growing city, 
is easy of access; and I intend to begin work there shortly. 
Logan is a college town, and the way is opening for me to 
preach there. 

It is my conviction that ours is the only form of religion 
that can exert a deep, wide-spread, and permanent influence 
for the mental, moral, and spiritual elevation of Utah. We 
have only to prove worthy of our glorious privilege and 
sacred opportunity. 


The Women’s Work on the Pacific Coast. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH B. EASTON, PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The work of the women’s societies connected with the 
Uuitarian churches on the Pacific coast is in a very favor- 
able condition. While in one or two cases the work has fallen 
behindhand or been temporarily discontinued, owing to the 
suspension of regular services, in most other cases the work 
is of so high a grade of excellence as to bring the average 
up to a relatively high point. Owing to the comparative 
newness of the churches west of the Sierras and the struggle 
for shelter, — the mere housing and homing of the congre- 
gation, —the efforts of the women have been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to upholding the hands of the minister and 
handing over from time to time to the board of trustees 
various sums of money, ranging from $10 to $1,200. 

The work of the women’s societies in these three States 
was co-ordinated in 1890 by a union, —the Women’s Uni- 
tarian Conference of the Pacific Coast. This conference is 
composed of societies, each known as a branch, with the 
usual fees, delegates to annual sessions, annual reports. 
Between annual sessions the affairs of the conference are 
managed by an executive board, which holds its monthly 
meeting in San Francisco. 

By a unanimous vote at the annual session of 1894 the 
conference, as a unit, became a branch of the National Alli- 
ance. It is known as a “compound branch,”—a term, we 
believe, which was invented to fit this particular case. The 
conference has all the usual privileges and responsibilities 
of membership. It may send delegates to the biennial ses- 
sions of the Alliance; and it pays to the Alliance treasury 
the usual fee for membership, amounting to about $80 per 
year. Two members of the conference are at present mem- 
bers of the Alliance Board. 
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The relations of the conference to the National Alliance 
are most cordial. The interest is sustained in part by the 
three reports sent to the Alliance during the winter months, 
and the annual report in midsummer, as well as by the fre- 
quent interchange of greetings, messages, and telegrams. 
Not the least factor is the consciousness that all are working 
together in the great cause of liberal Christianity. 

The conference treasury is unfortunately small, amounting 
to only about $300 per year; but all this sum not spent on 
stationery, postage, etc., is devoted exclusively to missionary 
purposes, $100 per year being contributed regularly 
toward the support of Unitarian headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The annual reports from the branches read at the last 
session of the conference in Los Angeles, June 7, 1901, ate 
here presented in condensed form : — 

Alameda, Cal— Unity Circle. Number of workers, 80. 
Total receipts, including balance from previous year, $963. 
Among expenditures were $800 to the church trustees, $28 © 
to church repairs, and $50 in philanthropic work. 

Berkeley, Cal—Women’s Auxiliary. Number of members, 
55. Total receipts, $509. Among expenditures were $200 
to church building fund, $100 to church trustees, $18.50 to 
benevolent work. Sales from “ A Berkeley Year,” a beautiful 
book published by the society, $53.25. A sale of home- 
made rugs netted $200, 

Los Angeles, Cal—Women’s Alliance. Number of mem- 
bers, 60. The society is in a flourishing condition and do- 
ing excellent work. Total receipts, $228; expenditures, 
$233.50. Among its distinctive features for the past year 
are: the establishment of a travelling library of Unitarian 
pamphlets and bound volumes; a Current Topics Class- 
meeting twice a month. 

Oakland, Cal—Women’s Alliance. Number of members, 
go. Total receipts, $700. Of this $161 has been disbursed 
in charity, and $544 to the church trustees. Neighborhood 
socials have been given, the city having been divided into 
six districts, each district (of Unitarians) giving an entertain- 
ment. 

Pomona, Cal Women's Aid Society. Number of mem- 
bers, 34. Cash on hand, $130. The society has not under- 
taken any great amount of work during the year; but its work 
has been harmonious, and has kept us in the great stream of - 
Unitarian thought. 

Portland, Ore Women’s Auxiliary. Number of mem- 
bers, 60. The receipts of the society for the year amount to 
over $1,500. Expenditures for church purposes,— music, 
house-cleaning, and money turned over to trustees,— $838. 
This society also does a considerable charitable work. 

San Diego, Cal— Women’s Auxiliary. Number of mem- 
bers, 25. ‘Total receipts, $263; expenditures, $214; cover 
ing hymn-books for the church, $roo to the trustees, and a 
large rug for the Sunday-school room. The new year opened 
with much zeal and activity. 

San Francisco, First Church.— Society for Christian Work. 
Number of members, 150. ‘Total receipts, $2,321; expendi- 
tures, $1,457. Special objects, Philanthropy and Benevo- 
lence. The society pays the rent of a church pew, pays for 
50 copies of the Pacific Unitarian, assists its own church 
and other churches, and assists many people by payment of 
rent, providing food, clothing, stores, and other useful and 
needed things. It is in a very prosperous condition. 

San Francisco, Second Church— Women’s Auxiliary, 
Number of members, 79. Receipts, $1,703; expenditures, 
$1,418, among which were $1,260 toward the church mort- 
gage and church expenses, and $66 in charity. The Quaker 
Fair given by this society was a unique entertainment, and 
the Rummage Sale netted $692. 

San José, Cal— The Charles G. Ames Alliance recently 
formed in this church promises to be a success. It has al- 
ready become a branch of the conference. 
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the Alliance, the Friday Circle and the.Tuesday Circle. Total 
receipts for the past year $799, of which $481 was contrib- 
uted by the Friday Circle and $185 by the Tuesday Circle. 

' Seattle, Wash. Women's Auxiliary, Number of mem- 
bers, 22. This»society has met with some changes during 
the past year, and has not been able to give full reports; but 
it has recently taken a fresh start, and its outlook is a bright 
one. 

In addition to the statistics and distinctive features of each 
branch, it should be stated that all the branches report enter- 
tainments, either social or for money-raising purposes. 
These include receptions, lunches, sales, bazaars, suppers, 
garden parties, addresses by distinguished speakers, literary 
classes, and papers on art, history, travel, or literature. All 
of the branches, too, hold from one to four meetings per 
month for business purposes and social intercourse; and of 
all it may truly be said that their work, bears testimony to 
steady courage, self-sacrifice, and unswerving devotion to an 
ideal, while the statistics, dry as they may seem, show how 
largely our churches everywhere are dependent upon the 
exertions of the women’s societies. 

In addition to the work of the conference and its branches, 
it is of interest to note that there is a society of Unitarian 
women in Santa Ana not yet identified with the confer- 
ence. A number of Unitarian women are active workers in 
the Universalist church at Pasadena. We should also note 
the extensive Post-office Mission work carried on by the 
Channing Auxiliary, a society connected with the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco. This mission distributed 
4,011 pieces of Unitarian pamphlet literature during the last 
year. The very admirable Post-office Mission carried on in 
Portland, Ore., under the leadership of Miss E, F. Davison, 
deserves special notice. The limits of the present article 


_ would fail to do it justice. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


According to the arrangement-followed by the Unitarian 

Association, this supplement is specially devoted to the in- 
terests of the Pacific Coast. 
I have no collaborated statistics concerning Sunday- 
school work in that region which would be of particular en- 
lightenment. ‘The various movements which Mr. Stone has 
mentioned included in their careers the Sunday-school inter- 
ests. In some cases success has attended the efforts of our 
faithful workers, and in other instances the results have not 
been so favorable. I thivk it wil be found that in those 
localties where the Sunday-school has been cultivated there 
was a corresponding degree of life and prosperity in the 
church itself. Very frequently the last thing to expire, 
where most unfortunate experience has fallen, was the 
Sunday-school. 

This is not difficult to understand. Usually some of the 
most faithful women, with a certain small per cent. of men, 
are devoted to the Sunday-school cause. They understand 
its relation to the future of the church in which they are in- 
terested. They are generally deep believers and faithful 
disciples. 

I think it will not be invidious to mention a few instances 
where the Sunday-school cause has been sturdily and suc- 
cessfully supported. Let me call attention to one or two 
individuals who have been or are directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 

Mr. Charles A. Murdock, of San Francisco, vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, has made him- 
self felt in many ways for the good of the community, during 
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the many years of his life in California, But I venture to 
say that nothing can be considered more important in his 
record than-his faithful-service in Sunday-school work. He 
is typical of the characters I mentioned when in the last 
Word and Work we were. considering New England. 
Mr. Murdock is himself a New Englander. He carried to 
California the same views of civic and religious affairs that 
he had learned in his youth. Among them was a deep- 
rooted conviction as to moral and religious training of the 
young. Its necessity was paramount to him. Added to 
that was a belief that organized religion is necessary to a 
republic, necessary to the stability of the best things. Mr, 
Murdock as Sunday-school superintendent, as Sunday- 
school. teacher, as writer on Sunday-school subjects, has 
proven his title clear to our highest respect and admiration. 

This gives me a good text from which to preach a brief 
sermon on the duties of laymen. Life on the Pacific Coast’ 
is not. different from life in New England, except in its inten- 
sity and swiftness, The same elements of human nature 
exist, and the same ambitions are cherished. Persons like 
to make money in any part of the country. Individuals 
aspire to political power everywhere. Scholarship and liter- 
ary culture bloom in spots all over the land. But in long- 
settled parts we expect to find certain traditions and habits, 
Church-going is not vigorous in New England, but there is 
an underlying recognition of its value. There is a root of 
loyalty which can be nourished. So with many other matters 
in the religious world there is a substratum of inherited 
tendencies and belief. It may be dormant, but it is not ex+ 
tinguished. | 

In the new and vigorous West there is more danger to or- 
ganized religion than in the older commonwealths. This 
results from the competitive and rushing conditions, which 
lead greatly to secular absorption. Yet it is in such regions 
that the power of organized religion is needed more than 
anywhere else. It is required to balance the intensity and 
pressure of material affairs. The stronger and more im- 
petuous the mercantile life, the stronger should be the bal- 
ance afforded by organized religion, 

By “organized religion” I mean the church and the 
Sunday-school. The time has gone by for thoughtful persons 
to sneer at Sunday-school ethics or pulpit theories. They 
are often poorly represented by emaciated, pallid characters. 
There is a lack of robustness. in such examples which the 
world jeers. But common sense and experience show that 
a wholesome Sunday-school education is one of the best 
contributions to American citizenship. In the long run he 
who depends on his wit, shrewdness, and aggressiveness, 
will fail. Only those who make partnership with truth, 
justice, and fair play, come out victoriously at the end of 
life. The real decision is made by successive years, which 
take a man in hand and test him as nothing else does. 

The layman. on the Pacific Coast ought to pay more at- 
tention to organized religion. . Practical Christianity, for 
which he argues, can be better illustrated in a progressive 
church than through any other channel. The education 
that really makes for character and power can be secured 
through a live, intelligent Sunday-school. The Unitarian 
laymen of the Pacific Coast ought to realize this fact. They 
may take pride. in their beautiful towns, splendid industries, 
fine colleges, and expanding trade; but greater than‘all this 
is the establishment of a social condition in which the high- 
est standards are recognized. 

I would like to mention another individual, once a di- 
rector of our society. Rev. Earl M. Wilbur represents on 
the clerical side the same devotion to Sunday-school work 
that has been mentioned, Mr. Wilbur, during his pastorate 
at Portland, Ore., gave time and energy to this side of 
church work, The Sunday-school to him was a nursery for 
the church, the creator of character, the friend of the home, 
and promoter of civic integrity. It was an inspiring sight to 
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sée his large Sunday-school, and to know it was having its 
beneficial influence on the life of the society. 

The wise minister does not shrink from Sunday-school 
duties. The securing of teachers, the quickening of in- 
terest, and the maintenance of the whole work imposed is 
no slight burden. But the difficulties of the task only prove 
the value of the efforts. Where the children and young 
people are interested there the elders are to be found. 
“A little child shall lead them,” is not a saying of vague 
prophecy. When the little children are happily taught in 
the Sunday-school, it will be found that the parents are 
appreciative of the church. 

I might make mention of many others, but their names 
will quickly come to the remembrance of those of my 
readers who dwell on the Pacific Coast. I rejoice to think 
of Rev. Mr. Leavitt, Rev. B. Fay Mills, and Rev. Mr. 
Wendte before him, and others who are at the present time 
diligently caring for the interests of the Sunday-school. No 
better investment of time and labor can be made. 

The Sunday-schools of the Pacific Coast are vitally re- 
lated to our Headquarters in Boston. Without an excep- 
tion, to my knowledge, we are supplying them with manuals. 
Livery Other Sunday makes its regular visits. Advice is 
sought by the ministers and other workers, response to 
which is gladly rendered. Nothing pleases me more than 
to see the distance obliterated by such hearty correspond- 
ence. Annual donations are received from a large ma- 
jority of the Sunday-schools, thus entitling them to mem- 
bership in the Unitarian Sunday School Society. All this 
indicates a spirit of unity and co-operation. If there is fail- 
ure on our part to meet any particular wants of that region, 
I trust communication will be made to us and the criticism 
frankly stated. The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
its Headquarters in Boston, but its field is all over the coun- 
try. It seeks to remember the conditions everywhere exist- 
ing. Hold us to our statement, and enable us to fulfil our 
intentions. 

It has been a great pleasure to have Field Secretary Rev. 
George W. Stone take such interest in Sunday-school mat- 
ters. He never forgets in his addresses to touch on the 
moral and religious education of the young. No better rep- 
resentative could we have than Mr. Stone. There will be 
found at the Headquarters in San Francisco a full stock of 
specimen publications. He or his assistants stand ready to 
give advice or reply to inquiries. Mr. Stone is not only 
active in this official way, but he goes deeper and takes a 
grasp of the principles which we represent. ‘The little 
pamphlet which has recently come from his pen, entitled 
“The Religious Education of Children,” is a rallying word. 
He takes for his motto “ Spoil the rod, and spare the child.” 
A good deal of the address is given to the consideration of 
corporal punishment. He is intensely opposed to it, giving 
forcible arguments to support his position. There are many 
suggestive thoughts in this essay well worthy the attention 
of parents. 

On looking over this particular field we are considering, I 
find two or three Sunday-schools have become extinct or 
dormant. It is not necessary to give their names. No 
doubt circumstances conspired against their continuance. 
But I hope the embers will be fanned into a flame. Leta 
few get together on Sundays, in parlors, if not in church, and 
hold simple exercises. Nothing is better than a Bible study 
class which could include many adults with the children. 
Most interesting topics for discussion arise, new light is shed 
on the Scriptures, and the shadows of superstition and igno- 
tance are scattered. It is light that we want, more light. 
When we get it, there will then come serenity of mind and 
breadth of character. 

Let me call attention to the free literature published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. This is good read- 
ing for the home. Do not suppose that our organization 
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exists simply as a part of Sunday-school machinery. We 
seek to join vitally with educators and parents, with families, 
with public movements. I could give the name of a Unita- 
rian clergyman, just settled, who entered Meadville, pursued 
the full course, graduated honorably, and was ordained to 
the ministry. All this greatly because of home exercises on 
Sunday, which the mother faithfully maintained. There was 
no Unitarian church in her town. 

Those who live a long distance apart in the Pacific States 
need to have around them the companionship of books. ~ 
They need to strengthen themselves and keep in touch with 
life and thought. This prevents life from becoming stag- 
nant. We send, in any number of copies wanted, without 
charge, nine different tracts relating to Sunday-school work, 
its aims and methods. We are glad to furnish expositions 
of ‘‘ Our Faith,” and a variety of statements of belief, with- 
out cost. : 

Wherever the case proves worthy, we gladly send Zvery — 
Other Sunday regularly without charge. Certain persons 
interested in this publication have left legacies for the free 
distribution of “very Other Sunday. We stand ready to 
confer with any one by way of advice as to books, courses 
of reading, or teaching. I myself am always pleased to get 
letters containing requests for advice. There is nothing 
more valuable than this personal relationship with those 
who in the Pacific States are working out the problems of 
society and the church. Those who wish to know just what 
we have published and+are publishing this winter, and who 
would like to get the aid of our material, shou'd send for a 
descriptive catalogue. The contents of every book pub- 
lished by us are fully outlined. 

I have often thought that our pictures would fill a bright 
spot in home life, when more fully known: they appeal to the 
adults as much as to the children. These half-tone engrav- 
ings placed in the albums which are sold with them make 
most interesting experience and results for the young peo- 
ple. The use of such material has large possibilities. Not 
only are the pictures cheap in price, but are of good quality 
and execution, and they also embody reproductions of the 
best artists. They touch important subjects and incite the 
young mind to further reading. The making of a pictorial 
album will yet be one of the most important methods in 
education. I can conceive of its application to history, art, 
and kindred topics. We have issued many hundred pict- 
ures at popular prices, most of them bearing on religious 
subjects. In this combination of albums and pictures and 
the making of an illustrative book by the person himself, 
we think we have been pioneers. One page is given to the 
picture and the opposite page for writing. The total re- 
sult represents an educative process which is both pleas- 
urable and profitable. 

Epwarp A. HormTon. 


Courage comes to us when we remember that evil is 
transient and good permanent, that error is fleeting and that 
truth is eternal, that God is on the side of all things just, 
honest, pure, and noble.—/. #. Clarke. 


ws 


If there be one thing upon earth that mankind love and — 
admire better than another, it is a brave man,— it is a man 
who dares look the devil in the face and tell him he is a 
devil._— James A. Garfield. 


At the bottom of a good deal of bravery that appears in 
the world there lurks a miserable cowardice. Men will face 
powder and steel because they cannot face public opinion. 
£. Hf. Chapin. 
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+ Little Children of the Wind. 


‘ 
ts 


I hear the little children of the wind 
Crying solitary in lorely places ; 
I have not seen their faces, 
But I have seen the leaves eddying behind 
The little tremulous leaves of the wind. 
‘ —Fiona Masl.eod. 


The National Prison Congress. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Though among the scores of prison wardens, 
physicians, and chaplains that were included in 
the long list attending the Prison Congress in 
Kansas City last week, there was but one ac- 
knowledged Unitarian, yet people of the liberal 
faith, as well as all other earnest persons, must 
be interested in what is being done to lessen 
crime and to protect society. 

The Prison Association is neither local nor 
small in influence. It has met, since it was 
organized some thirty years ago, in nearly as 
many cities. It is attended by prison managers 
and officers, theorists and practical men, philan- 
thropists and legislators, with many of their 
wives. Twenty-six States sent representatives 
this year, besides two who came frum British Co- 
lumbia and Manitoba. The wardens repre- 
sented twelve or fifteen thousand convicts in 
their keeping, including federal as well as State 
prisoners. The association concerns _ itself 
with questions relating to the bodily mainte- 
nance of convicts, their industry, their manners 
‘and their morals; with the general administra- 
tion of penal institutions, and with laws relating 
to crime and criminals. The wardens, chap- 
lains, and doctors bring each their share to the 
hopper; and the university professor and the 
Statistician add to the precious grist. 

This association, like the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, is a body for con- 
ferring together, for educating public opinion, 
and giving stimulus to measures of reform. It 
does not pass resolutions, though it did this 
year pass one urging the Congress of the United 
States to adopt the indeterminate sentence and 
parole for United States prisoners. All are free 
to advise as shall seem to each man best, or each 
woman, though there are few women who take 
part. Mrs. Tuttle, the admirable probation 
officer of Boston, was one of the few who spoke 
at this meeting, telling in a neat little speech 
the method of the probation work in Massa- 
chusetts. The wardens and the chaplains are 
much more closely associated than they used to 
be years ago. Theformer have a higher appre- 
Ciation of the chaplains’ endeavors; and the 
chaplains themselves are a more rational set 
of men, especially such leaders among them 
as Chaplain Batt of Massachusetts and Chap- 
lain Stondermire of Wayland. But still they 
are apt to cling to age,—long distinctions in 
the realm of morals and religions. Rev. Dr. 
S. G. Smith of St. Paul, a valued and helpful 
member of the association, straightened out 
this vexed question in a few words the other 
day in his own direct and vigorous fashion. 
There had been a discussion about the best way 
to make good men of prisoners, with a leaning 
on the part of the chaplains to the necessity for 
formal “conversion”; and Dr. Smith was asked 
to close the debate. Said he :— 

“I deprecate the tendency to divide the ques- 
tion of morality and the question of life. I 
never like to hear the implication that the 
warden has one task, and the chaplain another 
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task. They are both trying to do the same’ 


thing from different sides, that is all. The idea 
seems to be that the chaplain wants to make the 
man ‘good’ and the warden wants to make the 
man behave himself. If he behaves himself, he 
is good, I do not like to hear the suggestion 
that, if a man is industrialized, yet after that he 
has got to be made moral, because, if he is in- 
dustrialized, he zs moral ; for conduct is morality. 
If, therefore, a man is truly industrialized, he is 
really moral. It seems to me that, if we could 
Christianize the wardens a little and rationalize 
the chaplains a little, you would then all get to- 
gether. Conduct and goodness are the same 
thing. You cannot make aman good outside 
without making him good inside, and you cannot 
make him good inside without making him good 
outside. The warden and the chaplain are do- 
ing the same work.” 

This wholesome doctrine was as much of a 
novelty to some of the wardens as to the more 
conservative chaplains. 

Among the speakers whom all delighted to 
honor was Mr. Z. R. Brockway, who, from his 
lifelong experience among criminals, gave a 
paper on “The Prevention of Crime,” which 
ought not to be shut up in a book, but spoken 
throughout the land to churches and colleges 
and clubs, wherever people will hear and heed. 

The people of Kansas City were not present 
in large numbers at any of the meetings ; but an 
earnest paper was given by a Missouri professor, 
C. A. Ellwood, on “The Need of a Reforma- 
tory for Adults,” and a bright speech on the 
same subject was made by Miss Perry of the 
State Board of Charities. 

The Congress spent a day in visiting the Kan- 
sas State Prison, which works a coal mine a 
mile long underground, and the United States 
Prison, under Major R. W. McClaughry, at Fort 
Leavenworth. The government is building a 
fine new prison for its convicts here, which in 
course of time will be a model to the individual 
States. 

Indian summer was smiling over the land 
while the Congress was in session. Dandelions 
and pansies, marigolds and a few late asters, 
looked up into the face of the November sun; 
and the myriads of oaks were still dressed in 
autumn bravery, gladdening the Kansas slopes 
and lighting up Missouri ravines. But with the 
crossing of the Mississippi came ice and chill, 
and a veil of snow hid the springing wheat and 
cut off the face of the noonday sky. 


® 


Teaching without a Text-book. 


Twenty years ago a discouraged young doctor 
in one of our large cities was visited by his old 
father, who came up from a rural district to look 
after his boy. 

“Well, son,” he said, “how are you getting 
along ?” 

“T am not getting along at all,” was the dis- 
heartened answer. “I’m not doing a thing.” 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke 
of courage and patience and perseverance. 
Later in the day he went with his son to the 
“Free Dispensary,” where the young doctor had 
an unsalaried position, and where he spent an 
hour or more every day. 

The father sat by, a silent but intensely inter- 
ested spectator, while twenty-five poor unfortu- 
nates received help. The doctor forgot his 
visitor while he bent his skilled energies to this 
task; but hardly had the door closed on the last 
patient when the old man burst forth ;— 
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“T thought you told me you were not doing 
anything!” he thundered. “Not doing any- 
thing! Why, if I had helped twenty-five people 
in a month as much as you have in one morn- 
ing, I would thank God that my life counted for 
something.” 

“There isn’t any money in it, though,” ex- 
plained the son, somewhat abashed at his com- 
panion’s vehemence. 

“Money!” the old man shouted, still scorn- 
fully. “Money! What is money in comparison 
with being of use to your fellow-men? Never 
mind about money: you go right along at this 
work every day. I’ll go back to the farm and 
gladly earn money enough to support you as 
long as I live,—yes, and sleep sound every night, 
with the thought that I have helped you to help 
your fellow-men.” ; 

“That speech,” I said to a friend of mine, one 
who has spent many years as a conspicuously 
successful teacher, “went into the bones of- the 
young doctor’s life, and strengthened him for a 
life of unselfish usefulness.” 

“Ah!” said the professor; “that one speech 
was worth many years of text-book teaching! 
And yet it was made without an instant’s prepa- 
ration.” 

“Far from it,” I answered quickly. “It had 
taken sixty years of noble living, struggling 
against sin and self, pressing forward in paths 
of righteousness, bearing the cross, following 
hard after the Perfect Man, to prepare that old 
Christian to make this speech. Then the mo- 
ment came, and he was ready to teach the 
glorious lesson.” —Zilizabeth Preston Allan, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Literature. 


Words and their Ways in English 
Speech.” 


This book, published just before the death 
of the late Prof. J. B. Greenough, contains some 
of his best work, the ripe fruit of long and care- 
ful study bestowed upon the English language, 
in connection with Greek, Latin, and other 
sources from which we have drawn vast stores 
to enrich the vocabulary both of scholars and of 
the common people. The work was done in 
collaboration with Mr. Kittredge, Professor of 
English in Harvard University. On a casual 
examination this book might seem to be made 
up of remarks about the origin and meaning of 
words which could be gathered from a good 
modern dictionary or which might be thrown 
into the form of a dictionary, but one quickly 
finds that behind the exact information concern- 
ing the history, origin, and meaning of single 
words there is a background of careful dis- 
quisition which no dictionary could furnish. 
For instance, the remarks on the assimilating 
power of the English language bring acres of 
knowledge concerning the relations of words to 
each other and to the English tongue into their 
proper relations, and throw the light of the im- 
agination over the dry results of philological re- 
search. : 

After showing how our commonest words have 
been gathered from all quarters of the earth, and 


have been crammed together in our modern 
‘speech, it is shown how our language still has 


its own distinctive character. We might expect 


* Worps AND THEIR Ways IN ENGLISH SpgecH. By 
James Bradstreet Greenough and George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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in advance that a language like ours would be a 
learned jargon. “In fact, however, English 
produces no such effect. Our Sprachgefihl, the 
‘genius of the language,’ or whatever one may 
call the great conservative force which we have 
already considered, has not only kept English 
true to itself through long periods of time, but 
revolts instantly against any neologism that does 
not accord with our idiom. English is full of 
French words, but it is none the less English. 
Transfer a French sentence into English words, 
literally, without regard to our idiom, and the 
vigor with which our language resents a Galli- 
cism is evident at once; and the argument is 
clinched by the admitted impossibility of trans- 
lating ‘Macbeth’ or ‘Hamlet’ into the language 
of Racine,” 

The advantage of a book like this is that one 
can sit down at his leisure in the company of 
two expert critics, and take words apart and put 
them together, and trace out all their subtle 
meanings and connections. Whoever is to use 
the English language with intelligence must know 
the value of words and use them with some ref- 
erence to their original meaning and the uses 
which they have served. When a word has a 
physical origin, it is always helpful to one who 
uses it to keep that origin in mind. The lan- 
guage gains in vivacity and power when words 
are used with a quick sense of both their open 
and concealed meanings, and in such a way as to 
make the hearer or reader feel the delicacy and 
skill with which they are set in their places, like 
the carefully selected bits of stone which are 
fitted into a beautiful mosaic. This is a book 
for students, for teachers, for writers, for all 
who would know the real nature of the words 
they use. 


WITHIN THE GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Readers who 
are familiar with Mrs. Ward’s literary ef- 
forts to depict the invisible will not be sur- 
prised to find that this latest volume is so far 
true to.its title as to take for its actual scenes 
not only mortal dwellings, but “Paradise,” “The 
Heavenly City,” and “a desolate expanse, the 
foreground corrugated like slag, no vegetation 
visible, and no sign of organized life.” The 
story is an elaboration and continuation of Zhe 
Gates Between. It is arranged in acts and 
scenes, with dramatis persone; yet, after the 
method of Maeterlinck, there is almost as much 
matter in bracketed Italics as the dialogue it- 
self, It is all vision and dream, yet every effort 
is made to express in bodily form the imagina- 
tions of the gifted authoress. So we have the 
fruitless effort of a really disembodied spirit to 
use a plain materially constructed telephone, 
while another slides over the wheel of a rapidly 
driven buggy unharmed, and frightens the horse, 
but a spirit hanging upon the bit has no power 
to slacken the animal’s wild career. One can 
heartily agree with the kindly loafer of the 
drama who exclaims, as he stumbles into Para- 
dise in a “robe of dull blue in the fashion of a 
butcher’s blouse, ‘I wonder where the sinsible 
saints I'm at!’” The motive of pure love 
which holds and reunites husband and wife is 
powerfully portrayed, and proves its reality in 
both worlds. 


TIME AND CHANCE. By Elbert Hubbard. 
G. P. Putnam’s.—It would certainly be an acute 
reviewer who could anticipate from this title the 
subject-matter of the substantial volume. The 
Scriptural phrase, however, “for time and 
chance happeneth to them all,” has reference to 
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the supposition that “the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong,” and the story turns 
out to be a romantic version of the “life of a 
Man.” We are not told on the title-page; but 
we infer from a most admirable frontispiece por- 
trait, and soon find confirmation of our guess, 
that “the Man” is John Brown, the hero of the 
early Kansas struggle and martyr for the cause 
of the brotherhood of man. Mr. Hubbard be- 
gins with a description of the pioneer progress 
of Brown’s parents, and gives interesting views 
of people and country in the then remote West. 
The story is voluminous, being divided into five 
books, each of ten to fifteen chapters. The first 
three books of 278 pages are about Brown’s life 
before his emigration to Kansas. Book four 
treats of those events which gave the hero his 
title of “Brown of Osawatomie.” And book 
five, a very short ten chapters, includes all the 
preparation for the final blow at Harper’s Ferry 
and a brief account of that fatal adventure. 
The whole story is full of deep human -nterest, 
and the character of Brown is drawn with fine 
appreciation. 


ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll. (The Peter Newell Edition.) 
New York: MHarper& Brothers. $3.—The 
world is divided into two classes, those who can 
understand and admire Alice in Wonderland 
and those who cannot. In this class are many 
wise and learned men and women to whom 
Alice is not only incomprehensible, but silly. 
They cannot understand how a gentleman, a 
scholar, and, above all, a mathematician could 
have spent his time and wasted his energy in 
writing such inanities about the impossible ad- 
ventures of a silly little girl. But, for that other 


| class, they who know and love and even admire 


both Alice and her creator, Peter Newell will 
reveal himself as a helper and a friend. His 
peculiar genius, if it be genius, seems to us just 
to fit the grotesque fancies and impossible situa- 
tions which suggest many wise and happy 
thoughts to those who are fortunate enough to 
understand the book, and like it. We are glad 
to have had the pictures by Tenniel, but Mr. 
Newell’s contribution is a distinct addition to 
the pleasure of the children who know and love 
this wonderful book. And yet there are those 
who do not like his style, and would not agree 
with our judgment. 


As THE Twic Is Bent. By Susan Chenery. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.—Many 
readers of the Christian Register will remember 
a series of articles about the training of children 
which appeared in its columns two years or more 
ago. They embodied the results of actual, 
thoughtful, day-by-day intercourse with children, 
recognized the justice of considering a matter 
from the child’s: point of view as well as along 
the lines of mature experience, and showed a 
good grasp of the practical application of ac- 
cepted theories. They were illustrative entirely, 
not argumentative or didactic. Those articles, 
revised and extended, are now printed in book 
form, and must prove helpful to many mothers. 
If we were to criticise the author’s conclusions 
at all, it would be in the chapter entitled “Truth 
and Honor,” where the mother of the story seems 
to find unnecessary difficulty in answering a 
child’s questions. The value of the book, how- 
ever, comes first in its practical suggestiveness as 
to the innumerable small problems that come up 
daily, and it cannot fail to set a m»ther thinking. 
A private letter lately received says: “Those 
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children are veal children: ... they bzhave just 
as my sister’s five did exactly, and I should have 
been very glad to have had on hand for counsel 
and assistance such a wise and thoughtful book. 
Withal, it is interesting.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—This 
bitterly satirical novel, written to show the effect 
which English conventionality and restraint may 
have on a nature constitutionally unfitted to 
conform to them, takes its title evidently from 
the lines of Kipling,— 


“Look, you have cast out Love! What Gods 


are these 
You bid me please? 
The Three in One, the One in Three? Notso! 
To my own Gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled trinities.” , 


It would be difficult to express the spirit of the 
book more compactly in a single paragraph. 
The heroine Asta, and her father, have each a 
dash of West Indian blood, and the girl, taken 
to England when seventeen, finds the social at- 
mosphere, the general hypocrisy and selfishness, 
and the practical difficulties of living absolutely 
unbearable. She succumbs, finally, with a pas- 
sionate scorn for the wcmen whose sin is no 
less than her own, but in whom it is condoned 
because they are protected by certain legal and 
social forms. 


THE ATTENTIVE SOUL, AND OTHER SER- 
mons. By John White Chadwick. Boston: 
George H. Ellis——The twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth series of Mr. Chadwick’s sermons, sixteen 
in all, make up an invigorating volume that 
stirs one to responsive thought and pricks on 
the laggard will. That is to say, they have 
the genuine sermon quality, not less direct be- 
cause their texts and themes are drawn from 
contemporaneous history, modern instances, and 
the men or books strongly in the public mind, 
as well as from ancient Scriptures. People seem 
to have thought once that a sermon couldn’t be 
a sermon if it were interesting, and, if these were 
to be judged by that dreary standard, they would 
fall far short of the requirements ; for they are 
interesting from beginning to end, and one finds 
the lance has pierced his armor before he quite 
realizes that he has been attacked. Through 
his books Mr. Chadwick preaches to a congrega- 
tion that cannot be counted, and this book will 
repeat with increasing force what the earlier, 
ones have done for the minds and hearts of his 
readers. In the case of an established influence 
like this, praise becomes an impertinence. 


BrRENDA’s SUMMER AT ROCKLEY. By Helen 
Leah Reed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.20.— The second volume in the Brenda Series 
is a notable addition to the excellent list of 
books for young people published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Miss Reed is a clever writer, 
who has had wide personal experience with 
girls of different types; and ter pictures of 
these merry maidens might have been drawn 
from life. She has given us the society girl, the 
girl with college aspirations, and the girl who 
has to peel potatoes and wash the dishes, sym- 
pathizing intelligently with all three. The 
scenes of the book are laid at well-known points 
of the North Shore, a region with which Miss 
Reed is evidently familiar; and there is consider- 
able interesting and instructive historical infor- 
mation. It is a good thing when writers who 


————— 
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have done something worth while, for older 
readers turn their attention to books for girls, 
a class of literature well worth while, but until 
lately sadly in need of backbone and what one 
may be allowed to call literary seriousness. 


To Girts, By Heloise Edwina Hersey. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00.— One 
can hardly speak of Miss Hersey’s book without 
paying first an earnest tribute to the value of the 
influence which this well-known and admirable 
teacher has had over the young women fortunate 
enough to come under her immediate charge. 
“ She was a golden teacher,” wrote one, herself 
a leading writer of our day, recently in a private 
letter, “far more inspiring and lasting in her 
inspiration than I had any idea then.” She has 
done a noble work, whether one subscribes to all 
her conclusions or not. The truth is that the 
few, very few, points on which one might like to 
express a differing opinion are of minor impor- 
tance here compared to those on which sensible 
mothers and teachers would doubtless entirely 
agree with her. These are expressed with un- 
usual clearness and force. The book deserves 
and will doubtless achieve a wide circulation, 
Indeed, it has become rather widely known al- 
ready through the publication of certain chap- 
ters in leading periodicals during the last few 
months. 


Tuer TEMPTING OF FATHER ANTHONY. By 
George Horton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.—Mr. Horton is in love with modern Greece, 
and that his readers sympathize with him is 
shown by the fact that in the second week after 
publication of this story the publishers were un- 
able to supply the orders for it; and second and 
third large editions have rapidly followed, It is 
an amusing account of the struggles of a would- 
be saint to emulate the austerity of his patron, 
while yet fitted by personality and appearance 
for commonplace happiness. The mingled se- 
riousness and fun of the tale give ita naiveté 
quite in keeping with the scenes and the people 
described. Young Father Anthony is conquered 
at last, and we leave him a happy husband and 
father. He explains it thus: “You see, it was 
only the devil that tempted St. Anthony, after all. 
I was tempted by a real woman,” But, after 
once yielding, he experienced no remorse. 


Tue RISE oF THE DutcH ReEpuBLic. By|: 


John Lothrop Motley. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.—Forty years ago Motley surprised the 
reading public of two continents by his brilliant 
historical work. Prescott and Motley made a 
great reputation, which has been little dimmed by 
the passage of time. The Dutch Republic is 
regarded and will be, for a long time, as a stand- 


ard authority both in Holland and America. |’ 


The subject was an inviting one, the treatment 
of it was scholarly and profound, and the style 
in which the results of careful historical investi- 
gation were clothed and adorned is still asource 
of pleasure to readers of history and a cause of 
despair to the writers of it. Methods of investi- 
gation have changed somewhat, and facts are 
now presented in a different manner; but nothing 
can take the place of insight, imagination, and a 


style remarkable for its elegant beauty. These |. 


qualities justify the new edition which lies be- 
fore us. 


WARWICK OF THE KNops. 
Lloyd. Dodd, Mead & Co—A story of 
Knob County, Kentucky. One fixed purpose 


By John Uri. 
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runs through the tale, as definitely outlined as 
the harsh bowlder cliffs of the scenery in which 
the plot is laid. This purpose is to exhibit the 
terrible misfortunes brouzht upon an upright 
man through his faithful submission to a theo- 
logical doctrine of absolute foreordination. The 
hero, Warwick, is a Hard-shell Baptist preacher. 
His domestic sternness, untouched by natural 
affections, sets the ball of tragedy rolling; and 
there is increasing momentum, shock following 
shock, to the end. A quite superhuman consist- 
ency leads the rugged preacher from grief to 
grief; and there is no light and no change when, 
in the closing scene, his last surviving son leaves 
him with the words; “It’s a monstrous hard and 
bitter life I’ve led, pap; and it’s tough to be 
damned ferever and ferever after it’s gone, but 
I’ve got to stand et.”’ 


In our County. By Marion Harland. an 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Mrs. Ter- 
hune vouches for her stories as true reminiscences 
of the comedies, romances, and tragedies that 
were a part of life in Virginia during an age 
that exists no loager, and can never come again. 
They are thus sketches that illustrate past con- 
ditions rather than carefully constructed tales. 
“The Family Skeleton” is a depressing record 


$365 


of ignorance and recklessness in regard to the 
results of intermarriage between near relatives 
that would seem hardly credible, were it not 
paralleled in some respects by conditions still 
existing in a corner of our own State. The 
folly and pride of the lovers in the leading story, 
“Dodder,” moves one to resentment instead of 
pity. “Samuzella” is a clever Lochinvar romance, 
and “The Lethe Mystery” is a genuine, old- 
fashioned ghost story. 


‘Tae Story or A LITTLE Port. By Sophie 
C. Taylor. Little, Brown & Co.—This is 4 book 
to bless every household, into which the holiday 
season may fortunately bring it. The youngest 
children will love to have it read to them, and it 
will prove a touchstone of tears and laughter to 
the father or mother who tries to read it aloud. 
The blending of. poetry and practical helpful- 
ness, of purity of heart and high ideal of attain- 
ment, in the young hero of nine summers, is 
shown with such precision and truth that little 
Paul has to be accepted as an exquisite though 
incomprehensible reality. We cannot forget him, 
We wish we had him in our neighborhood. We 
earnestly desire that his tender, fearless, Christ- 
like qualities may be fruitful seed in many 
readers’ hearts, 
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The foremost men and women in the 
English-speaking world as well as an 
unprecedented number of new and 
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as contributors to next year’s volume. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Rev. Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—Mr. Dinsmore is a helpful and sug- 
gestive interpreter of Dante, who approaches 
the great poet and thinker frankly from the 
modern religious point of view, and asks what he 
has to say to the student of life to-day. The 
substance of some of his chapters has already 
appeared in essays in the Av/antic Monthly, win- 
ning the approbation of Prof. Norton, who has 
expressed his satisfaction in the justness of the 
interpretations and the quality of the work. 
We rejoice in every indication that Mr. Dins- 
more is right in claiming a remarkable awaken- 
ing of interest in the study of the Divina Com- 
media,—an awakening which such books as this 
must assist and extend. 


HEART AND SouL. By Henrietta Dana Skin- 
ner. Harper Brothers.—Here is a full, strong 
current of love, joy, sorrow, adventure, tragedy, 
and patient human triumph, which may well 
claim its title of Heart and Soul. The story is 
thrown into the form of autobiography; and, in 
spite of the difficulties of self-revelation, the 
hero steadily gains in the estimation of the 
reader, though it is fair to confess that in the 
very first paragraph we have a suspicion of be- 
ing caught by the charm of a character pure, 
fresh, and winning. If there are too many inci- 
dents in the narrative, and some of them a little 
over-sensational, that is an easy fault to forgive 
where so much freshness, so much originality, 
and such true conceptions of life are presented 
everywhere throughout the story. 


LITTLE MEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—Thirty years ago Miss 
Alcott introduced a new style of literature for 
the benefit of young people of all ages. Her 
books were wonderfully popular, and did much 
to recommend naturalness, simplicity, the love 
of nature, and the many real things which make 
life for children so much more rich and free 
and full when they are made familiar to them. 
The copyright has now passed into the hands of 
Little, Brown & Co.; and the new edition will 
have wide currency, because the little men and 
the little women of a generation ago will now 
recommend them to their children and their 
grandchildren. 


LIncotn’s First LovE. By Carrie D, Wright. 
A. C. McClurg & Co.—This is a very charming 
and pathetic little account of the pure love 
of the earnest young giant rail-splitter and store- 
keeper and embryo lawyer and martyr President 
for one Ann Rutledge. The scene is in New 
Salem, II!., in the picturesque Sangamon Valley. 
As far as the facts are known, the story is true; 
and the writer has admirably preserved the sim- 
plicity and tender pathos of the real events, 
while giving speech and action to her characters. 
Fiction could not add a more idyllic touch to 
the opening of so strenuous and tried a life than 
does this sweet page from real history. 


THE Snow Bay. By Josephine D. Peary. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.20.—A very attractive story of real life in 
strange conditions has been provided for the 
benefit of children, by the wife of Lieut. Peary. 
The letterpress tells the story of the white child 
born farther north than any other living mem- 
ber of her race, and the pictures make a beauti- 
ful record of domestic life within the Arctic 
Circle. It is a fairy story in real life, and can- 
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not fail to attract both the children and their 
parents. Everybody hopes that the father of 
this Snow Baby will succeed soon in his under- 
taking, and return to his family. 


A SHERBURNE INHERITANCE. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
go cents.—At Jeast eight Sherburne books have 
preceded this one; and, unless one knows some- 
thing about the events described in them, it is 
not easy to understand the relations between the 
characters or their allusions, The story is told 
largely through conversation, sometimes with 
little explanatory remarks thrown in, which give 
a singularly detached effect to the general style. 
There is an account of good’ times at West Point 
and life at a girl’s college is studied through the 
experiences of one or two of the principal char- 
acters, There is material enough here for a 
good story, but it is not skilfully managed. 


MIstrRESss BARBARA. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—The 
pressure of industrial competition and the por- 
trayal of strongly contrasting social ideals come 
to the front in this book, which is another indi- 
cation of the coming reaction from historical ro- 
mance. Barbara and her comrade-lover work 
out their destiny through unexpected ways, 
seeking not merely their own happiness, but 
caught up in the progress of events that con- 
cern many others. The scene is laid among 
the woollen mills of Yorkshire, but the stress 
of industrial strife does not shadow the book to 
the exclusion of brighter and even humorous 
scenes. 


PAINTING IN FRANCE. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINT- 
ERS. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. — Two old friends come to 
us in a new edition. Hamerton was an artist 
and a critic, who was able to mediate between 
art and nature and the general public. He lived 
much in France, and had been able to divest 
himself of the prejudice which hinders most 
Anglo-Saxons from understanding French char- 
acter, life, and art. His message is one of per- 
manent value, and is to be commended, espe- 
cially to those who are beginning to cultivate the 
arts of the gentle life. 


JuELL DEmMMING. By Albert Lathrop Law- 
rence. Chicago: A.C. McClurg&Co. $1.25.— 
The people who enjoyed Uncle Terry a year ago 
and delight in such books as Quzncy Adums Saw- 
yer will find much to praise in this story of a 
young American, an enthusiastic believer in the 
brotherhood of the Anglo-Saxon race and will- 
ing to prove his devotion by his deeds. He 
enlists for service in Cuba, and later serves in 
South Africa. The love-making is rather primi- 
tive with its stolen kisses and the “fine impetu- 
osity” of the hero and the “charming reluctance”’ 
of the maiden, but perhaps it is none the worse 
on that account. 


A Jotty Cat TALE. By Amy Brooks. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—Miss Brooks ,who is the 
author of one or two other books recently pub- 
lished, has written this light, fanciful tale about 
the doings of an enterprising cat family for the 
amusement of the little ones. Madame Felina 
conceives the idea that her kittens are bright 
and good and beautiful enough to wear clothes 
like real people. The successive chapters de- 
scribe the infinite pains with which she works 
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out her idea, the adventures that followed, and 
her return to better principles, much to the re- 
lief of the kittens. The illustrations will inter- 
est children, and the book is generally attractive. 


Up AND DowWN THE SANDS OF GoLD. By 
Mary Devereux. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The author of From Kingdom to Colony 
ought to have made a distinct advance in her 
second book; but it is more amateurish than the 
first, and suggests hasty work, needing, as it 
does, compression and more definite sequence of 
incident. The attractiveness of the heroine is 
much less clear to us than that of her unloved 
friend, who combines both charm and dignity 
of character. The scene is laid on the New 
England coast; but there is a wild, foreign 
element in the tale that deepens the romance 
and diversifies the interest. 


HoLiy-BERRY AND MISTLETOE. By Mary 
Caroline Hyde. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
80 cents.— This Christmas story takes its read- 
ers back to the year 1492, when great lords had 
their jesters with cap and bells, when yeomen 
were oppressed and robber bands ranged the 
woods. It is the story of the brave rescue of 
a small boy by a doughty knight, who bade the 
frightened robbers go to America with Colum- 
bus, and then rode gayly back to the castle for a 
Christmas dinner of stuffed peacock, boar’s 
head, and plum pudding. If we are not mis- 
taken, the story appeared in St. Wicholas a few 
years ago. 


Caps AND CAPERS. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company.—Life 
in a boarding-school has perennial fascination 
for young girls, and these accounts of lively 
frolics will find ready appreciation. Incident- 
ally, the writer has managed to convey the idea 
of a school where teachers and scholars are 
friends, united by common purposes that are as 
inclusive of a girl’s natural desires as of the 
teacher’s far-reaching aims. Miss Jackson is 
fond of millinery and chiffon, and her descrip- 
tion of a wedding in which the school-girls took 
especial interest might prove suggestive to read- 
ers of the Delineator. 


From ATLANTA TO THE SEA. By Byron A 
Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
The fourth volume of the Young Kentuckian 
Series is quite as full of adventure as the earlier | 
stories, while an added element of romance 
serves to give increased variety to the incidents. 
Mr. Dunn has attempted primarily to entertain, 
but secondly to instruct, young readers in certain 
important events of the Civil War; and many of 
the minor incidents are vouched for as literally 
true, barring the names of the actors. It’ is 
likely that a fifth volume will be added to the 
series, written from the Confederate point of 
view. 

Four on A Farm. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.—Mrs. Smith 
has written many an entertaining book for chil- 
dren since the first appearance of Jolly Good: 


Times, but her pen has lost none of its cunning’ 


nor her heart the sympathy with children and? 
their doings that made that a favorite. The 
merry four who made the most of their summer 
on a hill-top, and who tried to be helpers in tle® 
world at the same time, are wonderfully like the’ 
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small boys and girls they are intended to please ; 
and the spirit of the book is stimulating and 
wholesome. 


HER SIXTEENTH YEAR. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
A thoroughly good book for girls is not so com- 
mon as one might think from the number of 
writers who attempt this kind of work; but Miss 
Brown’s conception of what a girl should be, her 
quick sympathy with girlish ideals and interests 
and fun, and her straightforward simplicity of 
style, make this book one of the best. Phcebe 
Gay is a typical Concord girl, and we have 
known others like her. Incidentally, one en- 
joys also the glimpses of life in a large family 
with its harmonious interests and good times. 


RALPH Watpo Emerson. By Frank B. 
Sanborn. Small, Maynard Co.— This little 
volume in the “Beacon Biographies” is a work 
of hearty affection. Mr. Sanborn regarded 
Emerson for over thirty years in the light of his 
most respected guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He had surely unusual opportunities of close 
intercourse; and this dainty book should be read 
and treasured by every lover of Emerson, for it 
adds certain inestimable traits and touches of 
character to any or all previous biographies. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Conyalescent’s Receipt Book. By Grace Franklin 
Osgood. 75 cents. 
Little Pilgrimages among the Women who pee written 
Famous Hees: By E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. John- 


ston. $1.51 
Aunt Nabby’s Children. By Frances Hodges White. 
By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 


9 cents. 
The Washingtonians. 

1.50. 
ee ne Love eee of an American Girl. Ed- 
ited by A. H 


$1.5 
Our es Ried fe Dog. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


$r.5 
Tales Boss Tolstoi. Translated byR. Nisbet Bain. $1.50. 
Beautiful Women in Art. Translated from the French of 

Armand Dayot by H. Twitchell. Two volumes. $4.00. 
A Critical History of Opera. By Arthur Elson. $1.50, 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Cing-Mars. A Conspiracy. By Alred de Vigny. Trans- 

lated by William Hazlitt. 

By Lilian Whiting. 


be 4 World Beautiful in Books. 
1.00. 
From Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., Boston. 
American Traits. By Hugo Miinsterberg. $1.60. 
A Short History of the Mississippi Valley. By James K. 
Hosmer, $1.20. 
Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A Son of Satsuma. By Kirk Munroe. $1.00. 
Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. $1.75. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
i Sg the Days of Audubon. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
72° From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Hearts of Men. By H., Fielding. $3.00 
The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. $2.25, 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Candle-lightin’ Time. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. $1.50. 
Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. $1.35 
aa Prophet of Berkeley Square. By Robert Hichens. 
1.50. 
From Thomas VY, Crowell & Co., New Yor 
Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers. By Charles Tiaward 
Jefferson. $1.00, 
From Whittaker & Co., New Vork. 
a Early Religion of Israel. By James Robertson, 
D.D._ Twovolumes. $1.60. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
The Bible and its Theology. By G. Vance Smith. 
| From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Portion of Labor. By Mary E. Wilkins. $x. 50. 
V.R Queen Victoria, her Life and Empire. By the 
Marquis of Lorne. $2.50. 
In Great Waters. By Thomas A. Janvier. $1.25. 
From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York, 
Tsrael Putnam. By William Farrand Livingston. =o) 
Sd 2 App Facts and Fancies. William ae 
yfe 
From the Government Printin, eee Washington, D.C. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1900. 
From Henry Altemus Company, i ie 
Tommy Foster’s Adventures. By Fred er, 
Folly in Fairyland. By Carolyn Wells. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Henrik Ibsen. By Henryk Jaeger. ‘Translated by Will- 
iam Morton Payne. $1.50. 
From Edward Arnold, London. 
Arnold Toynbee. A Reminiscence. By Lord Milner. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By Horace E. ScuppDER. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, and in an Appendix a full Bibliography. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $3.50, ze¢, postpaid, $3.79. 

This is a highly important and delightful biography. The distin- 
guished career of Mr. Lowell as scholar, poet, essayist, humorist, editor, 
professor, and diplomat, is described fully and with very just appreciation. 
Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial co-operation of Mr. Lowell’s 
family, and has produced a thoroughly satisfactory biography of one of the 
foremost of American men and authors. 


THE FIELD OF ETHICS 


By GEorGE H. PALMER, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
12mo, $1.10 wet, postage, II cents. 

The object of this luminous and attractive volume is to determine 
the place of ethics in a rational scheme of life, to distinguish it from other 
provinces of knowledge, and to consider what kind of beings the subjects 
of its study must be. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


By LEBARON R. Briees, Dean of Harvard College. 16mo, $1.00 net; 
postage, Io cents. 


Notable essays on Education, which present in a style uncommonly 
simple and clear the rich results of large experience both as a teacher and 
as a disciplinarian. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


A Short History. By James K. Hosmer, author of “Samuel Adams,” 
“Young Sir Henry Vane,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 et; postage, 
12 cents, 


A most valuable and interesting book on the great valley, its occupa- 
tion successively by Indians, Spaniards, French, English, and Americans ; 
the famous men who have acted brilliant parts there ; and the enormous 
industries and commercial interests of the Valley to- -day. 


Sold by all Booksellers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - 


BOSTON 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


PUBLISHED BY 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


A memorandum pad with fifty-three fac-simile auto- 
graphs of famous Unitarian men and women under senti- 
ments in their own handwriting. This year’s edition has 
an attractive new cover anda full-page calendarat the back. 

Price 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 53 cents. 

For sale again at Fairs, etc., 30 cents each, with privi- BY 
lege of returning unsold copies. 


For sale at Room ii, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


fution,’ etc. 
BY PRICE 15 CENTS. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, ae en 


Price 75 Cents. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 


Axthor of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Eve- 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


$368 
Che Bome. 
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The King’s Garment. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


“ King Winter is coming,”’ October said. 
“We must make him a robe and a crown for his headl’’ 


** For the royal purple the asters will do, 
And the golden-rod has a gold crown’s hue.” 


“* We will trim the robe from foot to crown 
With the finest of feathery thistledown.” 


**Then wondrous autumn leaves we’ll bring 
And strew in the pathway of the King.”’ 


And so King Winter is robed each year, 
Though his dress soon fades and wasteth sear. 


For the Christian Register. 


Captain Jerry’s Lesson. 


BY S. V. R. 


The short November afternoon was nearly 
over, and it was growing dark rapidly. The 
small boys had been playing football all the 
afternoon; but it was too late now, and they 
were donning their sweaters to return home. 
They were all between twelve and fourteen years 
of age, and their team was only second, in their 
estimation, to the Harvard ’Varsity. 

To-day they had had a particularly exciting 
practice game, and the only touchdown had been 
made by a sensational run. The captain of the 
team, Jerry Rogers, had been the illustrious per- 
former of the feat, and seemed unduly elated by 
it. He flung his sweater over his back pom- 
pously, and paraded the side lines for a moment, 
with an affected limp, as he had seen members 
of the Harvard team do. Then he approached 
a knot of boys, who were standing by, and told 
them, imperiously, to be at the field to-morrow 
afternoon at three o’clock sharp. 

“But to-morrow is the Yale game,” piped up 
the small quarter-back. 

“To be sure, I forgot,” Jerry answered, 
“Well, then, Monday, of course. Don't be 
late.” And he turned on his heel, and swag- 
gered off. 

If Jerry had not been very popular as well as 
captain, this behavior would not have been 
tolerated. As it was, the other boys moved 
off after him, and two of them caught up and 
walked beside him. They took up the side- 
walk, marching along thus, three abreast; and 
Jerry was on the outside. When nearly home, 
they came to a very minu'e and very dirty little 
colored boy balancing himself on the curbstone. 
He could hardly have been more than three 
years old, and had no business out alone at that 
hour. He looked up admiringly as the three 
boys approached, but did not move to allow 
them to pass. Jerry, whose head was still in 
the clouds of highest superiority, could not pos- 
sibly stoop to observe such a small obstacle in 
his path, and therefore, as he went by, gave the 
mite a push with his elbow, which sent him over 
backwards into the gutter. The poor little 
thing set up a terrified scream and wept aloud, 
but Jerry only laughed shortly and never even 
turned round. 

Now he was not a hard-hearted boy, and he 
did not at all enjoy the remembrance of his per- 
formance when he thought of it later. He did 
not feel quite so big after reading the report in 
the evening paper of the Harvard practice that 
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afternoon. To Jerry a Harvard football man 
was the greatest creature on the face of the earth, 
and the Harvard eleven constituted the horizon 
of his ambition. Therefore, aftera game played 


/by that team, or even reading of one, always 


made him feel young and insignificant, in spite 
of the way he felt when playing on his own 
team. 

“Of course, I didn’t hurt that boy,” he thought 
hastily to himself. “I’d have picked him up if 
I had.” And then he gave himself over to the 
blissful anticipations of the Yale game for the 
rest of the evening. 

The morrow dawned bright and clear and cold, 
as the day of a great game always should dawn. 
Jerry was up at daybreak, capering round in an 
ecstasy of excitement; and it seemed to him that 
the time would never come to start with his 
family for Cambridge. 

At last it did; and, before he knew it, he was 
sitting on the windy seats of Soldiers’ Field, 
waiting for the two elevens to appear. His 
heart thumped with excitement when the wel- 
coming cheer was raised, and the warriors ran 
in ready for the fray; and he could not keep his 
feet from stamping on the boards. 

Harvard won the toss and chose the wind, 
and Yale took the ball. The two teams were 
very evenly matched, and they fought back and 
forth over the same ground all through the first 
half. In the second half the wind had died 
down, and neither full-back had an advantage. 
Yale pushed the ball down, down the field toward 
her goal. and Harvard seemed to have no 
power to stop her. The twenty, fifteen, ten yard 
lines were passed. Now six, now five, now 
three yards more, and then, accompanied by a 
mighty cheer, Yale pushed across for a touch- 
down. The goal, however, was missed. Here 
lay Harvard’s only chance, for a touchdown 
with a goal would win the game. 

Excitement reigned supreme. Scarcely a 
sound was heard but the hard breathing of the 
men and the clash of their canvas suits. Har- 
vard had taken a brace; but would Yale push 
down again? There she went little by little, 
gaining through the line; and the ball was always 
in her hands. Then suddenly, in one of those 
thrilling, sudden football dashes which make 
the game the splendid game it is, Dennison, 
Harvard’s captain and half-back, broke through 
the line, fell on the quarter-back just as he was 
passing the ball, and, grabbing it, started for- 
ward like a flash of lightning. Two tackles he 
dodged, nearly tripping as he did so, but the im- 
petus he had gained at the start shot him ahead; 
and he tore on down the field till he was simply 
a flying form of redand brown. The two teams 
were as’much astounded as the two banks of 
spectators, and he had a good ten yards’ advan- 
tage before their wits came to them. Then 
every one started in pursuit, the Harvard men 
blocking, pushing, shoving, and bowling over 
every Yale man in their path, and Dennison 
still holding his own, ever nearer and nearer the 
longed-for goal line. It seemed hours, that run 
down the field; but it ended and he was buried 
under a pile of men as a climax. Then the full- 
back kicked the goal, and the score stood six to 
five in Harvard’s favor. 

The game was soon over, and the great mass 
of people let out their enthusiasm in cheer after 
cheer of “Dennison! Dennison!” and “Har- 
vard!” 

After time was called, Dennison was delayed, 
in leaving the field with the team by responding 
to acall from one of the coaches; and, when he, 
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ran down toward the exit, he found himself 
caught in the crowd surging out. Jerry’s seat 
had been near the corner, and he managed to’ 
squeeze himself along to greet the hero as he 
passed out of the gate. 
ing the gridiron, every one was staring at the 
big, broad fellow with his handsome head and 
mass of hair. His face was grimy and hot 
and he was hurrying as fast as he could to get 
out from the throng. But the exit was narrow, 
and he was wedged in by the corner. 

Suddenly a pitiful wail arose far down from 
the depths of the crowd as from a small child 
smothering among the skirts and overcoats. 
Jerry was close at the heels of his idol; and, 
before the wail had died out, he stopped to let ® 
Dennison bend down and lift up from the ground 
a dirty little object, with its face streaming with 
tears, and, hoisting it on his shoulder, push on 
until he could set it down again in the clear 
space outside. re 

Every one watched this episode with interest 
and approval. But poor Jerry! How he felt 
as he remembered his act toward a little child 
only the night before! He fancied Denni- 
son must have seen it, and that this was his 
punishment; and he grew hot all over with 
shame. It was a hard hit for Jerry; but he took 
it nobly, and learnt his lesson from it. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Childhood of Louisa Alcott. 


BY GERTRUDE ELIOT NEWBERT. 


Louisa Alcott, so well known to children in 
“Little Women,” “Eight Cousins,” ‘“Old-fash- 
ioned Girl,” and many other stories, was born in’ 
Germantown, Pa., Nov. 29, 1832.- 

Her girlhood was very different from that of 
many other children; yet it was happy, natural, 
and free. Many amusing stories are told of her 
unusual behavior as a child. 

On one occasion the town crier found her fast 
asleep on a doorstep in Boston, with her head 
pillowed on a great Newfoundland. The crier’s 
proclamation, “A little girl, six years old, in a 
pink frock, white hat, and new green shoes,” 
awoke her, and a small voice out of the dark- 
ness answered, “Why, dat’s me.” She also tells” 
of the many picnics she enjoyed on Boston 
Common with strange boys, pretty babies, and 
friendly dogs, and of the social lunches she’ 
shared with hospitable Irish beggar children, as 


they ate their crusts, cold potatoes, and salt fish | 
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on voyages of discovery among the ash-heaps of 
the city. 

Her education was very irregular, her father, 
with his own peculiar methods, being her sole 
instructor, She always enjoyed reading, compo- 
sition, and history; but she never liked arithme- 
tic or grammar. Long tramps over the hills 
with her father and sisters was a part of her 
education. She loved to play out of doors, and 
active exercise was her delight from a little 
child. She says in a story of her life, “I always 
thought I must have been a deer or horse in 
some former state, because it was such a oy to 
run. No boy could be my friend until I had 


beaten him in a race, and no girl, if she refused. 


to climb trees, leap fences, and be a tomboy.” 

One of her earliest memories was of playing 
with books in her father’s study, building towers 
and bridges of the big dictionaries, looking at 
pictures, pretending to read, and scribbling on 
blank pages wherever pen or pencil could be 
found. 

Another vivid recollection of her childhood 
was of the day when, running after her hoop, 
she fell into the Frog Pond, and was rescued by 
a black boy, becoming a friend to the black race 
then and there, although her mother declared 
that she was an abolitionist at the age of three. 


_ Many fugitive slaves were sheltered under Mr. 


Alcott’s roof. Louisa writes of a very black 
George Washington whom she taught to write 
on the hearth with charcoal, his big fingers find- 
ing pen and pencil unmanageable. 

When she was eight years old, her parents 
moved to Concord, Mass., living in a cottage 
which is described in “Little Women” as Meg’s 
first home. At this age she wrote the sweet 
lines to a bird :— g 


“Welcome, welcome, little stranger ; 
Fear no harm and fear no danger. 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing, ‘Sweet spring is near.’ 


“Now the white snow melts away; 
Now the flowers blossom gay ; 
Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best.” 


Louisa and her sisters had a great love for 
pets. Their cats were the delight of the house- 
hold. The children played with them, tended 
them in sickness, buried them with funeral 
honors; and Louisa has told their story in “The 
Seven Black Cats.” Her childhood, however, 
was as short as it was free and happy. Asa 
child, she had ideas which made life serious. At 
fifteen she wrote poetry, kept a heart-journal, 
wandered by moonlight, and sat in a cherry-tree 
at midnight till the owls scared her to bed. 

She had a kind neighbor in her father’s friend, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Once, on looking over 
Mr.iEmerson’s library, she found Goethe’s “Cor- 
respondence with a Child.” She at once wished 
to be a second Bettine, having her father’s friend 
as her Goethe. She wrote him letters, which she 
never sent, left flowers on his doorstep, and 
sang Mignon’s song in very bad German under 
his window. Many years afterward she told 
Mr. Emerson of her early romance, and the part 
he played in it. He was much amused, and 
begged for his letters; but they had been burnt 
long before. 

This romantic period was not to last; for the 
girl very early became the woman, and began to 
bear the burdens of the family. Her father was 
a philosopher; and philosophers, like ministers, 
are generally poor. Try as he would, Mr. Al- 
cott could not earn a livelihood for the family, 
One day Louisa went from a discussion of ways 
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and means to seek her favorite retreat, an old 
cart-wheel, half hidden in grass under the lo- 
custs, where she used to work her’ sums. 
Perched on the hub, she surveyed the prospect, 
and shook her finger at fate, in the form of 
a crow, Saying: “I will do something by and by. 
Don’t care what,—teach, sew, act, write, anything 
to help the family; and I’]l be famous and happy 
before I die, see if I don’t.” Just then, she says, 
the cart-wheel creaked, as if it turned at that 
moment, stirred by the intense desire of an 
ambitious girl to help those:she loved. She did 
not mind the omen then, but later it proved 
true, Her dream was realized. She made her 
family comfortable, won a name for herself, and 
earned the lasting love of boys and girls. 


Princess Alice’s Way. 


What makes me like to do them? Well, T’ll tell you. 
I have a secret which you do not know, 

Although we’ve talked together all the summer 

Until this one Iast day before you go. 


I used to play that I was Princess Alice, 
And not a country girl, named Hannah Jane; 
I fancied that I lived in stately Windsor, 
Where lords and ladies followed in my train. 


I played I had a dress of rosebud satin, 

And one of lacey white with knots of blue, 

And toys and story-books,—if you could see them !— 
Why, even now I half believe it’s true. 


But always, in my finest dreams of splendor, 

A sudden call would spoil my happy fate: 

‘Oh, Hannah Jane, come in and wash the dishes! 
Oh, hurry, Hannah Jane, it’s getting late!” 

I didn’t like it? No, I guess I didn’t. ° 

I do not ove it yet, to tell you true; 

But I have found that I enjoy it better, 

When they are calling, to pretend I do. 


And so I make believe there’s nothing nicer 
Than washing dishes on a summer day; 

For, if the Princess Alice chose to wash them, 
Of course she’d do it in a royal way. 


I never tell the others what I’m thinking. 
Sometimes I fancy how surprised they’d be 
To know a princess helps them in the kitchen, 
The princess knows it, that’s enough for me. 


— Emma Endicott Marean, in Good Housekeeping. 


Habits. © 


Ned was watching grandpa put on his shoes. 
“Why do you turn ’em over to shake ’em before 
you put ’em on?” he asked, 

“Did I?” said grandpa. 

“Why, yes, you did; but I didn’t see anything 
come out. I have to shake the sand out of my 
shoes ’most every morning.” 

Grandpa laughed. “I didn’t notice that I 


shook my shoes, Ned ; but I got in the habit of | 


shaking my shoes every time before putting 
them on when I was in India.” 

“Why did you do it there ?” 

“To shake out scorpions or centipedes or 
other vermin that might be hidden in them.” 

“But you don’t need to do it here, for we 
don’t have such things.” 

“J know, but I formed the habit and now I 
do it without thinking.” 

“Habit is a queer thing, isn’t it?” said Ned, 
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“It’s a very strong thing,” said grandpa: “re- 
member that, my boy. A habit is a chain that 
grows stronger every day, and it seems as if a 
bad habit grows strong faster than a good one. 
If you want to have good habits when you are 
old, form them while you are young, and let 
them be growing strong all the while you live.” 
Mayflower: 


Jack’s Mamma: “There were three slices of 
cake in the cupboard, Jack; and now there are 
only two. How does that happen?” Jack: “It 
was so dark in there, mamma, that I didn’t see 
the others.”—Eachange. 
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Christian Liberty. 


I am Liberty,— God’s daughter! 
My symbol, —a law and a torch; 
Not a sword to threaten slaughter, 
Not a flame to dazzle and scorch; 
But a light that the world may see, 
And a truth that shall make man free. 


I am the sister of Duty, 
And I am the sister of Faith; 
To-day adored for my beauty, 
To-morrow led forth to death. 
I am she whom ages prayed for, 
Heroes suffered undismayed for, 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for. 


—John Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Samuel G. Howe. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s birthday was fitly ob- 
served in Boston. Few men are remembered 
with such tenderness and such thankfulness a 
hundred years after they were born. The cen- 
tury, one might say, when it began, sent him 
forth into life, that the fresh stamp on this new- 
minted coin might tell, once for all, what it could 
do, what it would do, as God lives, and because 
God lives. Courage and chivalry, constancy, 
wisdom and enterprise, daring and prudence, all 
these are to be read in his character. Courage, 
chivalry, and constancy, wisdom and enterprise, 
daring and prudence, all these, I believe, will be 
found by the philosophical historian to be lead- 
ing characteristics of the century which was born 
when Dr. Howe was born. Close to him here in 
our little New England circle were George Ban- 
croft, born in 1800; Horace Bushnell, born in 
1802; Waldo Emerson, born in 1803 —no mean 
contribution for two little States to make as the 
century began, for their gift to the spiritual re- 
sources of their country and the world. 


“Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our Northern sky. 


Mrs. Howe has written the story of his life 
only too briefly, but with all the charm of her 
light and easy pen,—a life wonderful for its 
romance, wonderful in its range, wonderful in its 
importance. Born where King Agur would 
have wished, trained in a Boston school and at 
Brown College, he had just such an outfit as the 
old-fashioned New-Englander asks for his sons. 
Mr. George William Curtis, prejudiced perhaps 
by the tenderness of his own Alma Mater, has 
sung that the “best-bred men were Brown-bred 
boys.” We may not all of us give the full force 
to his superlative “best”; but we will ask no- 
where for better training than young Howe got, 
somehow, in these first twenty years, when, as 
Saint Paul says, he was in the hands of tutors 
and governors. It is in nearly threescore years 
which followed, in which he had himself to train, 
that we follow the ripening history of the man. 

He prepared himself to serve Greece by care- 
ful and intelligent study of medicine. And, 
while I have heard many men blamed for offer- 
ing their swords to a country not their own, I 
never heard of any one but a Philistine of the 
meanest grade, who saw anything but the high- 
est loyalty to Christian principle when man or 
woman gives life and skill to the sick and 
wounded of any nation in the world, though it 
be under the farthest star. Trace along his 
biography, and see how its different chapters 
record each his giving his life to somebody: 
Chapter I, to the Greeks; Chapter Il,. to the 
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blind; Chapter III. to the insane; Chapter IV. 
to John Brown and the slaves; Chapter V. to the: 
idiot ; Chapter VI. to the scientific classification 
of all the charities of Massachusetts. In all this 
he “makes himself of no reputation.” Dr. 
Hedge has given to him a noble tribute of 
praise, in which he says that Howe was the only 
“philanthropist” who was a professed reformer, 
whom he had ever known who was at all toler- 
ant. I do not wonder that Dr. Hedge said so. 

For myself, I said in 1876, when I was 
speaking in a public meeting, that he had re- 
deemed the great word “ philanthropist,”—that 
in public esteem in England and in America it 
had come to mean a man with long hair, who 
talked of something of which he knew nothing. 
I had endless letters from people of just this 
stamp, begging me to withdraw the sneer. No! 
NotI! It was, alas! only too true. 

I should not dare to try to describe the change 
wrought upon those who had lost, not the sense 
of sight only, but the sister sense of hearing. 
Raised from death unto life, indeed! 

We printed in last week’s Register an eloquent 
letter from dear Helen Keller, whom every one 
loves, which describes that resurrection. 

It was the fashion of one or two past genera- 
tions to explain the work of heart and soul and 
mind as the finer results of our physical con- 
formation. Dr. Howe and I had to read such 
books in our younger days. We were told that 
man could make a better steam-engine than an 
oyster could, because the fingers of a man’s 
hand were better fitted to handle a file or a 
screw-driver than the tentacles of a star-fish 
were, or the mantle of an oyster. “You see 
how a bird flies, because he has wings.” Just 
so, we were told, Newton thinks out the laws of 
heaven, “because” he has a brain so highly or- 
ganized with so many lobes, all so conveniently 
grouped together. Our venerated teacher, James 
Walker, brushed away this physical theory 
about thought and faith and the affections, a 
good deal insisted on by D’Holbach and the 
other Frenchmen of the Encyclopedia, by this 
funny epigram: “We are told,” he said, “that 
the ingenuity of the human hand gives men high 
supremacy over lions and tigers. I have never 
known why the quadrumanous animals, the ani- 
mals with four hands, make so poor a shewing 
when they take their places in the hierarchy of 
being.” 

This hand-and-fingers-and-thumb theory is in- 
genious, and has a certain plausibility. It is 
quite certain that Mr. Pope wrote his translation 
of the Iliad more handily, because he had a 
hand. All the same, Mr. Lowell tells us 
squarely that Homer composed the Iliad better 
because he lived in the open air and could 
neither read nor write. With such argument or 
detail, with argument from epigrams, we can 
puzzle each other backward and forward, But 
what we want, what somehow we shall get, is 
wider range for observation; for it is well for us 
to have new points of view. 

Now, such a new point of view is given us 
when the life we study has not all these “five 
senses,” as we called them in the infancy of 
science. We havea Helen Keller or an Edith 
Thomas, who has no eyes with which to see the 
glory of the heavens, She has no sense of 
hearing with which to listen either to the music 
of the spheres or the trill of the song-sparrow, 
“no speech, nor language, and their voice is not 
heard.” She cannot, therefore, even form the 
words which shall ask those central questions 
on which all the great answers depend,—no, not 
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the trivial request for the water or the bread of 
her daily food. She has the deft touch of the 
finger, and this is all. For she has not, per- 
haps, even the flavor on the tongue. Yes, and 
how do the affections come out from this havoc 
of the machinery? I think you told me that 


tenderness and art and fancy and faith and in- — 


vention alike, are all specially strong in man be- 
cause man can see so clearly and hear so pre= 
cisely, because his hand can clasp so closely 
and his fingers discriminate so nicely. Now 
here is a being who cannot see, nor hear, nor 
taste, nor smell. With her the eye does not 
guide the finger, for it cannot see. The ear does 
not carry to her the song or the thunder-clap, 
for she cannot hear. How will her affections 
flourish, how her faculty of invention, her fancy, 


or her faith? Can she “geometrize with God,” ~ 


can she “think his thoughts,” and “go about his: 
business”? How about that tenderness and the 
charms of fancy ? How about faith, about hope, 
and about love? 7 

And all these questions are answered in lives 
where two or three senses do not exist, but’ 
which are quick with faith, eager in hope, all 
electric with the fire of love. And we meet and: 
see, yes, and hear such apostles who tell us, as an’ 
earlier apostle told us, that faith and hope and 
love are wholly outside the pivots and cogs and 
axles of your invention. They have nothing to 
ask from the gamut of your music or the spec- 
trum’s prism. They are the whole, they are the 
foundation of what is, they are the life of what 


controls. These three abide! These are the 
eternities! They make their own tools, and are 
not made. Faith, hope, love! 


Perhaps there are still some memoranda more 
precise than have been printed, of Howe’s per- 
sonal work as a teacher in the little school-room, 
of the beginning in his father’s house. To me 
it was always interesting to see his careful at- 
tention to detail. Thus I remember his describ- 
ing, with great fun, one day, his success in in- 
troducing a new system of paring potatoes in 
the kitchen of the Institution at South Boston. 

He certainly exhibited that definite sign of a 
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great man that he arranged from top to bottom, 
from right to left, and managed the detail with 
the same interest with which he would have 
managed anempire. So, I say, I should like to 
know more detail of the personal habit with a 
pupil. Something of that detail has appeared 
in what he has written regarding the training of 
Laura Bridgman. Perhaps some day we shall 
see the full record which he kept of the progress 
made from hour to hour in the development of 
her latent powers. 

I suppose that it is in his work as an educator 
that he is to be recollected most often in the his- 
tory of the century. The truth is that from his 
work here has been built up a new school of 
education, a school new in the science of edu- 
cation, new in the philosophical studies of the 
world. We owe to Miss Sullivan, the distin- 
guished friend and teacher of dear Helen Keller, 
suggestions and directions which have made the 
whole business of education more simple, and 
do much to lift it from the poor drudgery of 
instruction, She is to be ranked, I do not say 
simply among the first educators of the century, 
but among those who have given new range to 
what people call psychology,—a word which 
ought to mean the science of the heart and mind 
andsoul. To be the centre and founder of such 
a school of education is to stand among the first 
leaders of the century. 

Some one called Howe the Bayard of the 
century. This is to give the Chevalier Bayard 
quite too much honor. 

“No trustier service claimed the wreath 
For Sparta’s bravest son; 


No truer soldier sleeps beneath 
The mound of Marathon. 


“No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs. 
His tablet is the human heart; 
His record, loving deeds.” 


EpwWarp E. HALE. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
November 12. There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Cruft, Eliot, Fenn, 
Fox, Garver, Lincoln, St. John, Ware, and 
Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 


for the month of October :— 
RECEIPTS. ; 

Cash on hand October recess: seeeseseeeereees $63,630.67 

From donations ......2. 2... scseeee cocerevectes 145.52 


Bequest of the late William B. Powers of 
i unrestricted, and credited 


Quincy, Ill, 
to General Fund.... oo 500,00 
Income on investm: 1,551.50 
e of books....... - 509.55 


Sale of bank stock bel 


gt 
Fund, for reinvestment ....-++.+++ +++ 2,925.00 
Sale of bank stock belonging to General 
Investments for reinvestment ........ 1,866.42 
Interest on bank deposits......- Sopsocees 80.90 
$71,209.56 
EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes... «+. .+-s ++ 
Payment on account of Amhi Leos 
Loan on account of Hackley School, being 


balance of Hackley Building Fund...... 20,000.00 
Books, trACtS, CLC. +0. rere rece re erer cree ceee 782.78 
Salaries and other eae! expenses.... 1,276.65 

enses of Unitarian Building........... 438.45 

All other eercoree beware x6, 
Cash on hand November r.. 42,120.45 
$71,209.56 


report the following appropriations were made 
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for the year beginning Dec. 1, 1901: to the 
First Unitarian Society, Berkeley, Cal., $400; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Pomona, Cal., on 
condition that work is done in Redlands, Cal., 
$350; to the Unitarian society, San Diego, Cal., 
$250; to Unity Church, Santa Ana, Cal., with 
notice that the appropriation will be reduced in 
succeeding years, $300; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Salem, Ore., $400; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Seattle, Wash., $800; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Spokane, Wash., $300; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Helena, Mont., 
under exceptional circumstances, and to include 
the obligation of work at Great Falls, $800 ; to 
Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., $400; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, at the 
discretion of the secretary, $1,000; to Salt Lake 
City, at the discretion of the secretary, $94.50 
additional; to Rev. William G, Eliot, Jr., field 
agent, $1,000; for expenses of Unitarian head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., $500; to be 
placed at the discretion of the secretary for work 
on the Pacific Coast, $605.50. 

Upon the report of the Finance Committee 
votes were passed authorizing the treasurer to 
release the rights of the Association in certain 
property in Arkansas City, Kan., and in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery; to appropriate $300 to the 
reduction of premiums on bonds; and to authorize 
the treasurer to make certain changes in invest- 
ments. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee the 
following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That new editions of the following books be 
authorized: 250 copies (9th edition) Works of Orville 
Dewey, D.D.; 1,000 (3d and 4th editions) Psalter; 500 (6th 
edition) Book of Worship. : 

Voted, To accept, with the thanks of the board, the 
plates of Rev, J. W. Chadwick’s book, “‘The Man Jesus,” 
presented to the Association by the author, 

Voted, To authorize the purchase of the bound and un- 
bound copies of Rev. J. W. Chadwick’s book, “The Man 
Jesus,” which are in the hands of the publishers, at a sum 
not exceeding $50. 

Voted, To issue the following tracts: “The Religious 
Training of our Young People,’’ by Jonathan Smith; ‘My 
Belief,”? by Count Léon Tolstoi ; and “The Interpretation 
of Life,” by Rey. Charles E. St. John. 

Upon the report of the New England Com- 
mittee, the following appropriations were made: 
to the First Ecclesiastical Society in Brooklyn, 
Conn., for the year beginning May 1, r9go1, $100; 
to the First Unitarian Church of Ansonia, 
Derby, and Shelton, to be paid at the discretion 
of the secretary, $153.25; to the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph, Mass., for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1901, $400; to. the Church of Our 
Father, Westerly, R.I., to be paid at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, $50. 

Upon report of the Southern Committee it 
was 

Voted, That‘an appropriation of $200 be made in aid of 
the First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La., for the 
year beginning Jan. 1, 1901. 

The Foreign Committee reported to the full 
board the proposition to make investigation into 
our opportunity and obligations in Cuba; and 
after thorough discussion it was 

Voted, To gratefully accept from Mrs. Henry Pickering 
the sum of $500 to meet the expenses of an investigation 
in Cuba, with a view to a possible mission there. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. F, M. Noa as our agent in mak- 
ing the investigation, and to appropriate the $500 for the 
purpose of this investigation. 

The special committee. on college town- 
churches submitted a preliminary report, approv- 
ing the policy of assistance to such churches 


| and suggesting certain amendments and improve- 


ments. The committee ask for further time in 
which to complete the report. 
The secretary laid before the board: a com- 
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munication from the secretary of the Universa- 
list General Convention, communicating to the 
board the action of the convention in regard 
to the overtures of this Association, and an- 
nouncing the appointment of the Universalist 
members of the joint commission. 

The secretary further presented a communi- 
cation from the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Alliance in regard to the disposition of the 
rooms in the national headquarters. 

Upon motion it was 

Voted, To accept the gift of a bas-relief of Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins by Miss Lelia Usher, presented to the Associa- 
tion by certain friends of Dr. Stebbins. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
contributors to this object, and to Rev. F. B. Mott for 
his services in securing the gift. 

Voted, To nominate as candidate for trustee of Hackley 
School Mrs. S. C. Goodhue of New York, and to commu- 
nicate this vote to the secretary of the trustees of the 
school. 

A memorial, signed by Rev. Charles F. Dole 
and others, in regard to certain proposed changes 
in the Year Book, was presented by Mr. Wright, 
and referred to the Publication Committee. 

Adjourned. 


Che Sunday School. 


Although there are five Sundays in December, 
there will be only four lessons on “Our Faith” 
in the present series. It has been the custom to 
omit a stated lesson for the Christmas Sunday. 
So universal is the usage now of celebrating that 
calendar day, scarcely any Sunday-school wishes 
to pursue the regular course of study. ; 

These “Talks” on “Our Faith” have been 
planned with a view of interesting as large num- 
ber as possible in any given Sunday-school. 
Some may think that they are too simple, but the 
general complaint has been that the average 


DINNER SETS 
For Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers or those interested 
in seeing an extensive exhibit will find all 
values, from the every-day set up through 
the medium grades. to the costly specimens, 
in our Dinner Set Department, 3d floor, 

- Never was our stock larger, more valu- 
able, and comprehensive than now. 

Many of our designs are stock patterns, 
which can be readily matched for years to 
come. 

Some of our patterns are not in that 
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ery, China, Glass, and Lamps, 
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lesson for the Intermediate Grade has been too 
difficult. Perhaps it is well enough to err the 
other way this time. But, as one minister has 
remarked, ‘However simple the lesson used 
may be, the truths involved are unquestionably 
deep.” Which interpreted means that, however 
small the door through which entrance is made, 
the temple of suggestion within is spacious and 
rich. That naturally follows, because the sub- 
jects themselves are inclusive and significant. 
No matter what the treatment may be, such 
themes are fertile sources for the Sunday-school 
teachers. 

No attack has been made in these lessons on 
other creeds and churches, The purpose has 
been to throw all light possible on these five 
cardinal principles,—the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the Progress 
of Mankind onward and upward forever. His- 
tory, the Bible, human experiences, are drawn 
upon to enforce these five great truths. We 
have the good fortune to possess catechisms 
and manuals of belief by Savage, Dole, James 
Freeman Clarke, and others; but there is noth- 
ing in our range of text-books at present which 
exactly covers the ground treated in these cur- 
rent lessons on “Our Faith.” The method in 
handling the subject has been to give three 
lessons to each one of the five points. The first 
takes a look backward, to see what light is 
afforded by human history and development. 
The second searches the Bible for its teaching 
on the subject. The third applies the “point” as 
a subject for conduct and character. 

In the lessons for December which are now 
ready, “Salvation by Character” is treated. In 
Jesson thirteen the explanation is given how this 
statement can be used either way, when rightly 
understood, Salvation by Character or Charac- 
ter by Salvation. But it is imperative that the 
right understanding should accompany the 
transposition. For us this fourth point must 
always stand as it is with the emphasis on char- 
acter, so that it shall read Salvation by Char- 
acter, 

These lessons are now widely used through 
the Sunday-schools, and I predict that those who 
study them will come out clearer in their mind 
than they were before, as to the Unitarian faith. 
There is too much vagueness among our young 
people with regard to Unitarianism. We de- 
plore an enlightenment which makes partisanship 
keen, but we are anxious for the diffusion of 
knowledge which means enrichment of convic- 
tions. A man without a country is sad enough; 
but, taking human experiences in sum total, a 
man without a religion has a more deplorable 
fate. It is believed that these lessons on “Our 
Faith” will tend to create belief without obsti- 
nacy, loyalty without bigotry, and clearness with- 
out narrowness. 

Our Sunday-school workers in Chicago are 
maintaining with vigor the monthly meetings 
under the auspices of the “Chicago Union of 
Liberal Sunday-schools.” Last week Mr. Will- 
iam M. Salter spoke on, “The Use of Fairy 
Tales and Fables in the Sunday-school.” Prof. 
Adler and Mr. Salter are two very able advo- 
cates of the imaginative element iin religious 
education. They could give excellent advice ‘to 
some of our Unitarian parents who seem to 
reduce everything to what they call common 
sense and matter-of-fact statements. The result 
is usually only a half-education. Rationalism 
does not exclude poetry, neither is the progres- 
sive Sunday-school an enemy to the normal 
rights of childhood. 

New Englanders, wherever they are, will find 
in Every Other Sunday for next Sunday (No- 
vember 24) something of interest. It contains 
among other attractions a fine engraving of the 
Miles Standish Monument at Duxbury, with a 
descriptive article. This is a commemorative 
shaft and statue not so widely known as it ought 
to be. Impressive associations gather around 
the spot where this monument stands. This 
number of the paper is devoted to Thanksgiving 
thoughts and memories. Stories and poems on 
that theme fill the columns, 

Ministers and superintendents have been 
asked to report a revised list of Sunday-school 
officers to be published in the current Manual of 
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the Unitarian Sunday School Society. - Very 
many have not been heard from: only one week 
or so remains in which it will be possible to re- 
ceive these corrected lists. The old names and 
addresses will be used where no response is 
given; and in that case there is a great liability 
to errors, for many changes have taken place. 
I appeal to our Sunday-school officials to report 
to the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
promptly all information and corrections 
needed to make the list of superintendents 
complete. Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Our characters depend much on the standards 
we set for ourselves. Too frequently we do not 
“hitch our wagon to a star.” Too frequently our 
standards are set too low, just so low that it is 
quite easy to reach them. Thus are our con- 
sciences silenced and our characters stunted. 

Self-absorption destroys our hopes and aspi- 
rations after all good things. The selfish per- 
son cares not to establish a standard which 
shall improve his own character or be a help in 
forming the characters of those about him. In 
fact, he probably does not think about his stand- 
ards at all. It is enough for him that for each 
day food and drink and pleasure are provided. 
Alas for the world! It is sad, indeed, that more 
of us do not set for ourselves high ideals. In 


Young People’s Religious 


Union. the present day, wealth, position, and circum- 

, stances too often set the standards of life and 

: the word of God in the hearts and souls of men 
NOTES. and women. 


Many find it far easier to drift aimlessly along 
with the tide than to strike out for themselves, 
and make some small headway in the direction 
of their own ideals. Many think little of theirin- 
fluence upon their fellow-beings, many fail to con- 
sider whither their lives are tending. Sufficient 
it is for them to act on the principle that all will 
be well in the end, let come what will. Such 
persons especially need to set before themselves 
definitely high standards of life. 

The limitations of human character stand out 
very clearly when it comes to a question of what 
standard of life one has adopted. There is the 
“selfish streak, the worldly stain, the grasping 
disposition, the untruthful habit, the passionate 
temper, the base appetite, the unforgiving and 
unforgetting mind, the cruel prejudice,”—all to 
be overcome. 

Many times our virtues are not our own: we 
only have them because no temptation has ever 
come to us, and therefore we remain virtuous. 
But our vices, those are our own, ours to get 
rid of. When we trim our trees in the Spring, 
we look not at the limbs which are strong and 


The third in the series of meetings now being 
held at Melrose was taken charge of by Miss 
Mary L. Lamprey of North Easton on Novem- 
ber 16, who spoke on “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

The vice-president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Mr. John H. Holmes, spoke at 
Christ Church, Dorchester, November 16, on 
the work of the Union. 

The Harvard and Littleton Unions recently 
exchanged meetings with benefit to both unions. 
The neighborhood spirit is one that should be 
encouraged, as it helps very much to awaken 
and sustain enthusiasm in union work. 

The committee of the Confectionery Table at 
the Holiday Fair wish to thank all those who so 
kindly aided them with contributions of boxes 
and candy. 

The sale of the remaining articles of the Holi- 
day Fair will be held on Saturday, December 14, 
from ten to five o’clock, in the parlor at 25 
Beacon Street. Tea will be served from three 
to five o’clock. The articles include pieces of 
fancy work, bags and baskets, photographs, 
household articles, calendars, books, etc., all of 
which must be disposed of on that day. Notice 
of the sale should be given in every union 
within reasonable distance of Boston, in order 
that a good attendance may be insured, and a 
large sum of money added to the amount already 
received from the fair. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for December 1, “The Standard of 
Life.” Prov. xvi. 8.: “Better is a little with 
righteousness than great revenues with injus- 
tice.” 

Matthew iv. 4.: “But he answered and said, 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 


BECAUSE WE ARE AN 
EXCLUSIVE 


FUR STORE 


And our goods are better made, hon- 
estly described, and strictly guaran- 
teed, some people are under the 
impression that they cost more. 
They do not, and comparison will 
positively show it. 


Our Muffs and Scarfs 


In Black Marten, Sable Fox, Ameri- 
can Sable, Blue and Black Lynx, in 
prices from 


$8 to $30, 


Are unequalled in quality and price. 


Persian Lamb Jackets 
TO ORDER 


$125 to $225 
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KAKAS BROS, 


34 BEDFORD STREET 


A high standard of life is not necessarily the 
outgrowth of worldly possessions, but is much 
more a basis of a fine character. Wealth and 
all that wealth can command may produce only 
a low standard of life, while some of the most 
beautiful characters the world has ever known 
have been formed even in actual poverty. 

Those who work among the absolutely poor 
in dispensing the charities of the well-to-do are 
often impressed by the great difference in the 
happiness of those who give and those who re- 
ceive. For instance, the family ties in the homes 
of those who are without worldly goods are often 
much stronger than any ties which exist in the 
homes of those who have wealth. The con- 
trasts in human society stand out as clearly 
as black upon white. The street urchin picks 
out of the gutter the faded flower which the 
young dude has thrown away, and cherishes and 
keeps it, and extracts from the remnants of its 
beauty an amount of pleasure which was impos- 
sible for the other. We have all seen in the 
squalid streets of a city the joy and happiness 
which is shown in the careworn faces of a crowd 
of men, women, and children who are listening 
to strains of music from a worn-out hand organ. 
Doubtless, too, we have seen at the opera the 
bored, tired, and unsympathetic countenances of 
an audience resplendent in all the glories of the 
costumer’s art. i j 


—— 
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well formed: we devote our attention to trim- 
ming out the dead branches and those that 
through a false growth will mar the beauty of 
the tree. P 

This, then, should be our aim,—to leave be- 
hind us what is low and to live our lives with 
such high standards that our characters shall 
send forth to all who know us an influence for 
what is good and true in life. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 

New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, November 1, at the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, the first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. S. Burton, presiding, and about 
one hundred and fifty members present. 

Mrs. Burton opened™the meeting with words 
of greeting to members and friends of the 
League, spoke of the illness of the League’s 
president, Mrs. Wing, of the resignation of Mrs, 
Jones, the first vice-president, and asked the 
co-operation of every member, so that the high- 
est results might be obtained. Mrs. Burton 
said that Mrs. Wing hoped to resume league 
work in January. s 
- The secretary’s report was read and approved. 
The secretary reported an item of league board 
business, referring to the reinstatement into the 
League of the Newburg Branch Alliance. 

The vice-president laid before the League the 
matter of the advisability of taking up a collec- 
tion at every league meeting. Mrs. Burton 
asked that this question be carefully considered 
during the ensuing quarter of an hour. This 
was done; and later in the day it was moved 
and seconded that collections be taken at every 
league meeting for the coming year. Remarks 
were made for and against this motion and it 
was carried by fifty ayes as against twenty noes, 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$72.93 in the treasury. : ‘ 

The religious news report was read by Mrs. 
Fisher A. Baker, and contained many items of 
denominational interest, as well as reports of 
religious news in other churches. The philan- 
thropic news report was given by Mrs. Barrows, 
the wife of the secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion. Mrs¢ Barrows gave a graphic and touching 
account of the conditions of New York prisons, 
and the pernicious influence of present city poli- 
tics in relation to these matters. 

Mrs. Burton announced that copies of the new 
constitution would be sent to every league mem- 
ber, and asked that these be carefully read. 

Mrs. Chadwick presented a plea for the 
League’s Meadville student, and the collection 
taken up for this purpose brought $85. 

Mrs. Burton announced that Miss Low had 
been elected president of the National Alliance. 

Miss Slade moved, and Miss Low seconded 
her with a tew beautiful words, that a message 
of appreciation and affection be sent to the 
retiring president of the National Alliance, Mrs. 
Dix. This was unanimously carried. 

Miss Low then spoke of the fact that Mrs. 
Boas, the League’s recording secretary, had been 
made vice-president for the Middle States of the 
National Alliance. : 

Mrs. Burton ushered in the topic of the day 
with a few remarks, and then introduced Dr. 
Mary A. Charteris of Worcester, who spoke on 
“Optimism: Its Effect upon the Physical 
Nature.” The speaker showed the unity of 
mind and body, and the dependency of body 
upon mind, analyzing these statements by stat- 
ing that a great mental shock paralyzes body as 
well as mind, and that the spirit of mirth is an 
important factor in promoting physical vigor. 

Dr. Charteris dwelt on the duty of cultivating 
optimism in children and of the effects of de- 
spondency and optimism on patients. The 
speaker concluded by saying that “Cheerfulness 
promotes circulation,’ and that “A laugh is 
worth a hundred groans.” he 

“The Effect of Optimism on the Spiritual 
Nature” was presented by Mrs, Kilpatrick, who 
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began by defining optimism both from a spir- 
itual and a practical side. The essayist told of 
the many writers on pessimism,—Byron, Scho- 
penhauer, Leopardi, etc.—and of the few 
apostles of optimism, showed how some pes- 
simists, like the Buddhists, for instance, have 
lovely spiritual natures, and that there is “a 
tinge of melancholy in all great natures.” 

“There is a selfish optimism,” continued Mrs, 
Kilpatrick, “and often an optimism of the head 
or the heart or the will, which leaves the rest of 
the organism quite untouched.” The writer 
sounded a warning against “proneness to de- 
velop any one emotion.” “Keep the circuit 
open between thinking and feeling,” said the 
speaker; and “let us cultivate an all-round 
optimism” were her closing words. 

After it had been voted to send a message of 
love and greeting to Mrs. Wing, anda hymn had 
been sung, the meeting adjourned, and the usual 
social hour was spent at luncheon. Harriet S. 
Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Conferences. 


The Southern Conference.The fifteenth 
session of the Southern Unitarian Conference 
will be held in All Souls’ Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., December 2 and 3. The sessions will 
begin Monday evening, with an address of wel- 
come from Rev. Marion F. Ham, Chattanooga ; 
a response by Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Charleston, 
S.C.; and the conference sermon by Rev. 
Charles EK. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. , 

The Tuesday morning session will be opened 
by a devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. S. C. 
Davidson, Birmingham, Ala., followed by the 
address of the vice-president, Hon. Fred. G. 
Bromberg, Mobile, Ala.; report of the secretary, 
Rev. Fred. V. Hawley, Louisville, Ky.; reports 
from the churches at Asheville, N.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Austin, Tex., Birmingham, Ala., Bristol, 
Fla., Chattanooga, Tenn., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dal- 
las, Tex., Faceville, Ga., Highland Springs, Va., 
Louisville, Ky.. Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, 
La., Richmond, Va., San Antonio, Tex., Shelter 
Neck, N.C., and White Oak, N.C.; appointment 
of committees, election of officers, and a general 
discussion of the problems of the Southern 
Conference. 

At noon, luncheon will be served in the parlors 
of All Souls’ Church. 

In the afternoon there will be the regular 
meeting of the Southern Associate Women’s 
Alliance, including addresses by the president, 
Mrs. C. A. Langston, Atlanta, Ga., and others, 
reports frgm the various Branch Alliances, elec- 
tion of officers, and general discussion. 

The closing session will be a platform meeting, 
in which several of the visiting clergymen will 
deliver addresses. 

Free entertainment will be given to all dele- 
gates and visiting friends by the Chattanooga 
church, For further information write to Rev. 
Marion F. Ham, 514 Houston Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., or Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 1724 
Brook Street, Louisville, Ky., secretary of the 
Southern Conference. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon services will begin December 4. Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., will conduct the service on 
that day. 


On Monday, November 11, a meeting of min- 
isters was held in the chapel of the Second 
Church, Boston. The Ministerial Union and 
the Boston Association joined in the meeting. 
The purpose was to have an informal considera- 
tion of the outlook of organized Unitarianism. 
Dr. Charles G. Ames conducted the meeting. 
Lunch was served by the hosts, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness and Rev. E. D, Towle. In the fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions a large number of 
the ministers spoke under the five-minute rule. 
Generally, the tone was hopeful. There was an 
entire readiness to recognize failures and dan- 
gers, and to see what changes could be made to 


advantage in methods of work and in the helps ' Mass. 
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to worship. The best part of the meeting was 
in the free conference and in the candid ex- 
change of opinions and hopes. This had more 
of help and promise than any vote which could 
be ‘passed. The following resolution was 
adopted: “That, under existing circumstances, 
we hereby put ourselves on record as in sym- 
pathy with all wise movements leading to (t) a 
greater unity in work, (2) in ideals, and (3) in 
the method of conducting the Sunday morning 
religious service.” 


Bangor, Me.—At a parish meeting held in 
the parlors of the Unitarian church on Monday, 
November 11, a hearty and unanimous call was 
extended to Rev. Ernest W. Hunt of Lans- 
ing, Mich., to become pastor of. the church. 
Mr. Hunt is an Englishman who, after coming to 
Canada and studying law at Montreal, finally 
turned to the ministry, and entered the Epis- 
copal Seminary in Montreal. After graduating, 
Mr. Hunt preached in Lansing, Mich., where 
he gradually discovered that his faith was not 
in harmony with the demands of the Episcopal 
creed. He became a Unitarian, following the 
advice of the bishop of Michigan. Mr. Hunt, it 
is understood, will at once assume his new 
duties at Bangor. 


Business Notices. 


Modern invention has by labor and fuel saving re- 
duced the cost of pottery so that never was the cost of a 
dinner set so low as now. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
have an exhibit of the productions of European and Ameri- 
can wares that will attract those interested in studying the 
development of the potters and glassmakers’ art. 


The Size for You.—Notwithstanding the many china 
cabinets offered from week to week in the furniture stores, 
it is still a little difficult to secure the exact size and shape 
required. We have not seen a cabinet in a long while that 
so exactly met the needs of the average family as the 
pattern described in another column, and of which we 
print an engraving to-day, It is offered by the Paine 
Furniture Company. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 4 
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Notices. 


THE address of Rev. T. D. Howard is 
99 School Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Grafton, 12th inst., Mr. S. A. Forbush, aged 78 yrs. 5 
mos. 19 days. ‘ a : 

At Eastport, Me., r1th inst., Caroline E., widow of the 
late Seward B. Hume, aged 80 yrs. - 
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Belmont, Mass.—There is very general re- 
gret in the society and the town that Mr. Bygrave 
could not be induced to withdraw his resigna- 

- tion.- At a meeting of the society held on the 
evening of November 8, resolutions were adopted 
expressing great appreciation of his faithful and 
unceasing efforts in the interests of the parish for 
fifteen years, admiration for his superior spiritual 
and intellectual powers, and for those qualities of 
heart and mind that have made him everywhere 
a power for good. The resolutions also re- 
ferred to Mrs. Bygrave and her son and 
daughters, and expressed appreciation of their 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the 
church. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: The annual meeting of the 
church here was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 6. It was preceded by a dinner, at the con- 
clusion of which reports were given. The mayor 
of the city, as president of the board, presided. 
At the conclusion of the reports two stirring ad- 
dresses were made, one by Hon. W. By Flick- 
inger, treasurer of the church, and the second by 
Mr, Ernest Gordon, the secretary. The treas- 
urer’s report showed all bills paid, including the 
second instalment to the Church Building and 
Loan Fund, $23 in the treasury, and over $200 
in collectible dues. - It was a heartsome, hope- 
ful evening, and the outlook for the future of 
the church seems bright. 

The church, which is but three and a half 
years old, owns property easily worth $13,000; 
and its only obligation is to the Church Build- 
ing and Loan Fund for $3,600. Most of this 
amount is provided for by personal pledges. 

New faces are seen at the morning and even- 
ing services, the Sunday-school is increasing in 
numbers and ‘interest, and the study class starts 
out with an increased membership over last 
year, while the study, “The French Revolution,” 
is proving exceedingly interesting. 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held its 
first meeting for the season on Wednesday, 
November 13, in the parish house. A large 
number of members and guests were present. 
Mr. D, C. Cahalane spoke on “Some Impres- 
sions of a Trip Abroad.” The address described 
certain places of interest visited in England, 
dwelling especially upon a debate heard in the 
House of Commons, and entering with some 
minuteness into the history of the gypsies, that 
strange race of wanderers. Following the ad- 
dress, remarks were made by several members 
of the club. Afterward officers were elected 
for the year. Reports were read, showing the 
good financial condition. This meeting marked 
the beginning of the twelfth year of the existence 
of the club, and apparently there is no lessening 
of interest. The membership is between eighty 
and ninety, and the average attendance is about 
fifty-five. The club has proved by its long life 
and enthusiasm that it fills a large place in the 
church and community, and it demonstrates 
that the men of our parishes can be brought 
together in a spirit of loyal good fellowship. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Liberal Christian Club 
of-Universalist and Unitarian men held its first 
dinner of this season on Thursday night last at 
the Middlesex Women’s Club rooms. ' Hon. 
George F. Richardson presided. The speakers 
were Rev. D. M. Hodge (Universalist) of Frank- 
lin, Mass., and Rev. George H. Badger (Unita- 
rian) of Boston. Rev. John M. Greene, D.D. 
(Congregationalist), of Lowell was expected to 
be present; but his uncertain health compelled 
his absence, and he sent instead a fine letter of 
sympathetic interest in the purpose of the club. 
“Denominational Co-operation” was the general 
topic of the speakers. Rev. Dr. Hodge knows 
how to put himself into that sort of personal 
relationship with his hearers which leads at once 
to acceptance of his thought as theirown. He 
spoke at length and delightfully in recountin, 
the revivals of learning, art, science, morals, an 
reaching the present religious awakening where 
the denominations are slowly awakening to the 
course and meaning of mankind’s history in its 
upward development, of the communion of souls 
in it, and to the steadier will of all Protestants 
to affirm the spiritual forces and standards of 
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that supreme soul so certain of God as to call 
him Father, and who is also the Father of us all. 
Rev. Dr. Savage’s book on “The Passing and 
Permanent in Religion” was referred to as the 
best of the many now being published on this 
subject of religious reconstruction. Rev. Mr. 
Badger spoke briefly along the same lines. He 
spoke somewhat abstractly, perhaps, but with 
vigor of intelligence, clearness of thought, and 
charm of expression that surprised and held the 
attention of the company of men assembled, and 
Hee will accord him their warm future welcome 
ere. 


Passaic, N. J.—Rev. Thomas Robjent has 
declined a call recently extended to him from 
Malden, Mass., and has accepted a most unani- 
mous and cordial call from Lawrence, Mass. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburg gave a reception for the pastor, 
Rev. L. Walter Mason, and Mrs. Mason, last 
Tuesday evening, the attendance being very 
large. The church was beautifully decorated, 
refreshments were served, and all the arrange- 
ments worked perfectly, under the direction of 
Mrs. Rosenberger, the efficient president of the 
Women’s Alliance. The trustees and their 
wives served as a committee of reception, the 
appropriate and pleasing musical program being 
under the guidance of Mrs. George H. Wilson. 

Of the thirteen original charter members, 
eight were present, among them Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. McCargo and Miss McCargo. The first 
president (also a charter member), R. Q. Whit- 
ten, Esq., and his estimable wife, now residents 
of Virginia, were greatly missed on this occa- 
sion. 

The Sunday morning congregations are grow- 
ing in numbers with gratifying rapidity; and the 
Sunday-school is increasing both in attendance 
and interest, under the devoted care of Mr. and 
Mrs. P. H. Thomas and other teachers. 


Personals. 


From the Springfield Republican we quote: 
“Rev. Thomas D. Howard, who recently retired 
from the pastorate of the South Parish Unita- 
rian Church, Charlestown, N.H., was born in 
this city, Dec. 25, 1826. His father, Charles 
Howard, was long master armorer at the United 
States armory; and his grandfather was Rev. Dr. 
Bezaleel Howard, pastor of the First Church of 
Christ, who afterward became first minister of 
the Unitarian church. Of the large family of 
Charles Howard there remains in this city only 
Miss Sophia W. Howard, one of the three sis- 
ters whose united labor made the “school on 
Union and School Streets so ideally successful 
in the teaching of girls in both character and 
acquirements. Mr. Howard will make his home 
here with his sister at the house on School 
Street. Mr. Howard’s ministerial work has 
already passed the mark of a half-century, and 
he had been for twenty years over the church at 
Charlestown.” . 


Deafness. 


The crowing of a cock under your window 
may not be a pleasant sound, but it is not with- 
out melody as it comes from a distant farm-yard. 
The croak of frogs may grate harshly if very 
near, but at a little distance it is a lullaby to go 
to sleep upon. The cow has no fame even in 
poetry as a musician, yet her moo as borne to us 
from her pasture is musical. The thunder’s 
peal may startle and terrify if it comes from just 
above you; but, borne to you from the distant 
sky, itseems the rolling bass of “heaven’s deep 
organ.” Emerson tells us how the Indian is 
daunted by soft music which is “wrought from 
barking waves,” and how in the scream of the 
panther in the wild the child may hear “con- 
vent-chanting.” .The farmer’s wife very likely 
is no prima donna, and her voice is sharp and 
shrill as she flings it across the fields in her 
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noonday call to him; but its tone is not un- 
worthy of Nilsson when it reaches him. The 
truth is that the very element by which. sound is 
conveyed to us is charged with the further office 
of cleansing it from discord, that it may become 
pare and pleasant to the ears. This, however, 
is of no purpose to the deaf man. With the 
sound he loses the music, too; and so, when he 
wakes to the consciousness of his loss, it is with 
a sense of bereavement of which language can 
scarcely tell. He realizes that not only is a 
faculty destroyed, but that also an ever haunt- 
ing joy has departed. There is within him a 
chord that responds to a harmony, but he has 
been banished to another realm where that 
harmony is not for him, 

Only the half, however, has as yet been told. 
While the status with nature is thus changing, 
the status with men is undergoing a similar 
change. The finer chords of nature are lost, 
but the discords of the human voice are unhap- 
pily in evidence. Few speak to the deaf in 
pleasant tones. I well remember the impres- 
sion that my wife was becoming very peremp- 
tory with me. Her requests seemed orders: 
her invitations were suggestive of commands. 
On her lips might be smiles, but there was 
severity between them. The people whom I 
met on the street seemed impatient with me. 
The grocer with whom I traded weighed and 
measured as usual, but a familiar geniality had 
gone out of his voice. The expressman did my 
errands, but he spoke roughly. The hostler 
was obliging in conduct, but his few and proper 
words came harshly to my ears. It seemed as if 
sympathy and kindliness had gone out of human 
tones, as for me, indeed, they had. 

Of course, this apparent harshness was due to 
a strained and unnatural use of the voice in the 
effort to make me hear. The old kindness was 
there, but the tones belied it. The tenderer 
emotions were as they had been, or perhaps en- 
hanced by my evident misfortune; but the in- 
strument that conveyed them was out of tune. 

Such was my experience, the experience of so 
many others with difference of detail. And 
through this experience it was at length borne 
in upon me that, as the finer voices of nature, so 
the tenderer and sweeter human tones were no 
more for me; that save in exceptional instances 
there were for me only the rasping discords 
which an unnatural utterance is sure to bring 
forth. Does any one think this no serious mat- 
ter? It is permitted him to experiment for a 
time, to suppress the gentler qualities of tone, 
and observe the practical effect. Try this sup- 
pression in invitation to a child, and see whether 
he will come to you or run away from you. Try 
it with the sorrowing, and note how far you suc-’ 
ceed in comforting them. Try it with one in 
the heat of passion, and see whether you call 
him back to reason or intensify his frenzy. Let 
the young man try it in his tale of love, and 
note in which direction it will move a maiden’s 
hesitating will. Try it for a time in the house- 
hold: let wife speak to husband or husband to 
wife in such a tone as the deaf habitually hear, 
and note its effect upon domesticpeace. Per- 
haps imagination, without the aid of experiment, 
may sufficiently realize the consequence, The 
truth is that in these human tones are the 
solace and the madness of the world; and to be 
shut out wholly from the melody that gladdens 
and given over wholly to the discord that grates 
may be an endurable, but it is certainly no easy 
fate.—A. W. Jackson, in Deafness and Cheerful- 
ness. 


“logical study at the Harvard Divinity School 
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In the passing away of our friend, the wife 
of Rey. E. A. Coil, this Alliance has lost its 
most enthusiastic and most valued member, At 
a time when life seemed so desirable to family, 
church, and community, when her work seemed 
to us to be just commenced, the burden is laid 
down, and unskilled hands are called upon to 
carry it on. 

The wonderful power for good she exerted 
over all by thought, word, and act, is an influence 
which will live for ever. 

The song so sweetly breathed into the air 
will ever “‘be found in the hearts of her friends,” 
to cheer, to comfort, to strengthen, to console. 

When to us she seemed sitting in the shadow 
of a great darkness, her gentle 
face was gathering the light of celestial rays. 

“Where shall we look for a truer, nobler, 
trustier heart, more loving or more loyal?” 

While, amidst our own depression and loneli- 
ness, we tender words of deepest sympathy to 
those nearest and dearest to her, it is well that 
we, members of this Alliance, remember that she 
bid us not “stand with folded hands, keeping 
idle company with grief,” but let us. erect a 
shrine to her memory by doing, with united 
effort, the best we can for this her beloved Alli- 
ance and her church. 

: Mrs. Eva B. CRAIG. 
Mrs. S. E. WILSON. 
Mrs. EUNICE STEEN. 


ceo Rev. E. M. Wheelock. 


ry 


It will be with a shock of surprise and _sor- 
-row that many will read the notice of the death 
-of Mr. Wheelock. He had been ill at his 

home in this city since the early part of this 
month; but few, however, had known of the 
serious character of his malady. 

Mr. Wheelock took the usual course of theo- 


after having graduated from the Law School of 
the same university. He was ordained as min- 
ister of the Unitarian society at Dover, N.H., 
in 1857. After a pastorate of five years he re- 
‘signed his charge, and enlisted as a private in 
the Fifteenth New Hampshire Volunteers. He 
was subsequently elected chaplain, and accom- 
panied his regiment to New Orleans, taking 
part in the Banks Expedition. Ata later date 
he was made the active member of the military 
board to establish freedmen’s schools in Louisi- 
ana, and was duly commissioned therefor. He 
served in that capacity till the close of the war. 
Mr. Wheelock’s administration of this large 
and important trust was highly commended 
for prudence, efficiency, and sterling integrity 

ahem Banks, and by his. successor, Gen. 

anby. 

After the conclusion of the Civil War, he 
“with his family made his home in this State, 
where he has filled at different times various 
public positions, among them the superintend- 
ency of the schools of the State and the Institute 
for the Blind. For several years he was re- 
porter of the Supreme Court. 

In 1887 he successfully organized the Uni- 
tarian society in Spokane, Wash., and was for 
two years its pastor. Afterward he led the 
Unitarian movement in this city, where for 
eight years he preached to an attentive and pro- 
gressive congregation. Of quiet manners and 
retiring disposition, he did not seek to win in- 
creasing public recognition and honors, though 
“possessing mental gifts, graces, and acquire- 

ments which would have been an ample endow- 
ment for one much more conspicuous and widely 
known. - 

To aman like Mr. Wheelock, of strong and 


clear convictions, Unitarianism had interest, ‘not | 


as a sect, but as a social and spiritual growth 
and movement; and, in the present tremendous 
struggle between the forces of industry and of 
ca) 
= eof the people.—Daily Statesman, - Austin, 
tx. . . 


ut courageous 


, he placed himself without reserve on the | 
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WELL CHOSEN. 


There is a size of china closet that exactly meets 
the needs of the average family,— neither too much nor 
too little space. d 

Here is a closet of that size in a pattern which is 
sure to please. 
of glass. The posts are as expressive as totem-poles 
in their vigorous carving. There are handsome lion 


The front is a great sweeping curve 


The shelves are of wood; but they are cleverly 


thickness by along, bevelled edge, until 


they appear actually thinner than plate glass. 
The wood may be oak or mahogany. We repro- 
duce all our most popular patterns in two or three 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. ‘Messiah Pulpit” 


.- 1. My New Nercuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Tur ConcREGATIONAL Metuop: How it_is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $r.50 per hun 

AmgRICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. aay 

. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 

‘Lawrance, $1.00 per hundred. 
. Or Maxine One’s Serr Berautirur. B: 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
qa ment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
ian R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 4 

. Tue BreatH oF LiFE. +H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundri 

. LrsgrAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIve-PowER. 

By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Joszru Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. - 
Wuat o’cLock 1s 1r IN Rexicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Kevivats. By Rev. S. M 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

TuroporE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred, 

Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
tg Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

A WorkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev.J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

“THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 


yy Rev. 


per hundred. 
Tur RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W.H 


Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SuHorT AND Lone Vigws. By Rev. Charles F 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

Tur Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred 

THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop_oF Curist. B) 
ad James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun 

ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE 81.00. 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermens, 
5 cents. 


- NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. : 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4, Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women,” 
8. I. What Life is For, 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 


: GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
‘aya Congress Street - - = Boston 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St,, Boston! CHUNDER Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Pleasantries. 


“At this point,” said the narrator, “she broke 
down and wept scalding tears.” “My good- 
ness,” exclaimed the listener, “she must have 
been boiling over with rage.” —Chicago Mews. 


“This wireless telegraphy reminds me of a 
groundless quarrel.” “What possible connection 
is there between the two?” “It’s practically 
having words over nothing.”— Philadelphia 
Times. 


Aunt Mehitabel (reading the police court 
news): “Well, well! there’s one thing I’d never 
do. If I had fifty children, I’d never name one 
of them Alias. Seems as if they are sure to go 
wrong.” —/udge. 


She (in a whisper): “That little man we are 
passing is Robertson Stunter. He was one of 
the best known authors in the country once.’ 
“Strange I don’t remember him.” “But that 
was three or four months ago.” —Zz/e. 


“That is Jimmy’s hair,” said the football 
player, laying out his trophies after the game, 
“and this is Billy’s nose, and this is Tom’s ear, 
and this eyebrow belongs to young Rusher ; but 
I can’t identify this finger to save me.’ 


It is reported that Winston Churchill received 
the following telegram from his publishers before 
“The Crisis” was finished: “Chop it where you 
are. Mob outside howling for the new book, 
We can’t hold out much longer. First edition, 
nine hundred and sixty thousand copies.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


A little fellow who had been told by his 
teacher that he must always say, “I beg your 
pardon,” when he had done anything for which 
he should ask pardon, didn’t catch the words 
correctly ; and, on the next occasion when he 
wished to be ’polite, he nodded his head, and 
blushingly said, “Baking powder.’ American 
Boy. 


Pietro Mascagni, whose fame came with the 
production of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” has, ac- 
cording to a London paper, grown weary of his 
critics, and as a response to them has dedicated 
his new opera, ‘The Masks,” to himself. This 
is the dedication: “To myself. With dei 
guished esteem and unalterable satisfaction.” 
Youth's Companion. 


When my eldest brother (an exceptionally 
gifted man, who scarcely lived to middle age) 
was'a very little boy, his mother had occasion to 
correct him for some fault, telling him that his 
parents could not love him so well if he did 
such things. He thought a moment, then 
gravely replied, “When my father and mother 
forsake me, the Lord will take me up!”— 
Selected, 


At a London state reception where our rep- 
resentative comes into comparison with gold- 
laced and decorated ambassadors, a guest 
requested Mr. Choate to call him a ‘cab. He 
replied: “Certainly! You’re a cab!” The in- 
sulted Englishman complained to his host. 
After an explanation of the mistake, Mr. Choate 
said : “My lord, the gentleman need not feel dis- 
turbed. If he had been just a little more polite, 
I should have called him a thansom cab.’” 


Two children, playing in the garden, quarrelled; 
and the younger, a boy of three years, began to 
cry. “She called me a bad name, mother,” he 
said; “and I’m not that.” The culprit confessed 
that she had pointed at her little brother, and said, 
“Go up, thou bald head, go up, thou bald head,” 
tohim. As a punishment, she was told that the 
children were to be taken to the Zoo, and that 
she should be left at home, when she replied, 
“If I went, I suppose the bears would eat me!” 
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Bakes Twelve 
Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos lined oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 


evenly at once. The asbestos Lining 
triples baking capacity and saves coal, 


GLENWOOD 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM, 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL fi 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining | 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Brown and Gray 
Garbonette, 


Unmounted photographs 
of the great art works of 
Bo . the world, 


CARBONS OME PLATINUMS 


FRAMED“; CTURES 


Artistic, but 1. Oe sasive 


Framing and. Pho a 
Mounting % 


x ares 


SOULE ART CO. 


ie bid eeinaildes Street, One Flight 


2 SEND: FOR SAMPLES: SS 


~ BND PRICES. 
cy (ej Ss. COE 
Cy SENOS 
IMPROVED ES — 
CUSHION FELT 


50 ee 
OG, W. BENT& CO>- 
ae Zee ia 
Lee 93 CAUSEWAY Sst. 


WH E. ELE! in use for all purposes. 
REFLECTORS 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 


Examine all—then decide on a * WHEELER.”’ Over roo styles. 


Oil, gas or electricity. 
send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No. 100 Purchase Stacks Boston, Mass. 


; 
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«Makes Kes Cooking Easy” 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
++ $30, 


see cere seecsere 27,0OL 474-14 


PPABI TRS ee 


$3,063,408.87 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 4 

or without experience, to act as pete in Massachu- 

aN Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, & 
eet 


a F. ae eit President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
BULLS a tm 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
, 640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. — 


Educational. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL "=*%25”7§ =| 


Advantages of a cultured home. mou Co 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one in: 4 
References: Mr, . ALLEN and 2,500 living al > 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual — 
teaching. eat eee F 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 18g. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK} ri 


Thousanas 
Made for Churches especially. 


State your needs, pe Li GH rT 
CHURCHES 


& SONS Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
% BOSTON ._ 


